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(pS—SSHHE first church in Peter- 


borough, founded in 


rrr AF) 





ik 1751 or 1752, was Cal- 
139) }/ vinistic in faith, and or- 
BZ) ; ‘ 
ganized upon the Pres- 
byterian model. In the course of 


seventy-five years it became Unita- 
rian. It will be interesting to trace 
the causes of this change, and the 
successive steps by which the revolu- 
tion was wrought out. 

Its founders were of Scotch-Irish 
ancestry, with a small mixture of 
English blood, but they were thor- 
oughly Scotch, and had all the traits 
of that brave and hardy race. They 
accepted the five points of Calvin, 
election, total depravity, particular 
redemption, irresistible grace, and 
final perseverance of the saints, with- 
It was a 
creed suited to their stern democratic 


out doubt or question. 


natures, their logical cast of mind, 
and the circumstances amid which 
they had grown up in Ireland. It 
harmonized, too, with their life of 
toil, their pinching poverty, and the 
threatening dangers from their sav- 
age foes in their new home in the 


wilderness. If their natural charac- 
teristics and temper, and the environ- 
ment of their lot in Ireland and this 
country, could have evolved for them 
a theological creed, the Presbyterian 
code of that day would have been the 
inevitable result. 

But Calvinism contained elements 
which eventually repudiated and, in 
the end, overthrew it. The changes 
wrought by these destructive forces 
were slowly made, and were hardly 
perceptible to the people while going 
on. But when, after the close of the 
Revolutionary War, the members of 
this society came to inventory their 
religious opinions, a large majority 
found themselves far away from their 
original position on points of doc- 
trine. Presbyterian forms and cere- 
monies were still used, but the self- 
destructive principles of that iron 
creed had done their work upon the 
articles of its faith, and the people 
waked up to the fact that they were 
no longer Calvinists. 

A few leading causes of this change 
may be briefly sketched. Calvinism 
was a creed suited to a despotic gov- 
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ernment in a cruel age. It could not 
have originated in a democratic re- 
public, nor could it long maintain its 
integrity in an atmosphere of free in- 
quiry. Its fundamental principles 
were diametrically opposed to those 
of Rome. The Catholic church said 
‘* Believe.’’ Calvinism commanded 
‘*Examine—Hold fast only to that 
which is good.”’ Under the old faith 
man was made for the church, which 
was everything ; under the new the 
church was made for man; he was 
the supreme value, and the church 


was but an instrument to help him. 
The creed taught him that he was 
created by an Infinite Power; that he 
was responsible to it alone, and it 
would finally judge him. In the 
quaint language of Robert Brown, it 
‘*made every one of the church a 
king, a priest, and a prophet under 
Christ to uphold and further the 
kingdom of God, and to break down 
and destroy the kingdom of anti- 
Christ and Satan.’’ It admitted of 
no hierarchy and denied the right of 
any man or body of men to lord it 
over another. It could not be possi- 
ble, it led thinking men to say, that 
the Son would leave his Father’s 


throne, come down to earth and suf- 
fer, bleed, and die for worthless, insig- 
nificant creatures of a day. The 
Calvinistic doctrine of an eternal hell 
led its inquiring believer to ask 
whether the pit with all its fiery hor- 
rors could have been created just to 
punish a mere worm of the dust. If 
man, even a sinner, deserve such an 
abode, surely the awful Sovereign 
of the Universe must think him a 
creature of great possibilities for 
good or evil to banish him to it for 
all eternity for disobedience. “Why,” 





men came to inquire, ‘‘ if I am a per- 
son placed on this earth by an Infin- 
ite Power, have I not some rights 
which must be respected on earth and 
in heaven, too?’’ An infinite sacri- 
fice could have been made only for 
beings ‘‘a little lower than the an- 
gels.’’ This supreme offering, the 
Presbyterian said, was for me; I am 
responsible for rejecting it. By such 
questionings did Calvinism exalt the 
self-respect of its believer, and make 
him conscious of his own dignity and 
importance. The spirit of individual- 
ism to which it led was more marked 
among the Scotch of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries than among 
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any other people, and it was in Scot- 
land, and among that race in this 
country, that the true Calvinistic 
spirit reached its highest perfection. 
But in the free air of America it was 
one of the forces which first under- 
mined and in the end destroyed the 
faith which strenuously cultivated it. 

But a more potent element of de- 
struction than individualism was the 
obligation laid by the creed upon 
member to read the 
‘*All sorts of people,’’ runs 


every church 
Bible. 
the Catechism, ‘‘ are bound to read 
it apart by themselves and with their 
families, with diligence and attention 
to the matter and scope of them, with 
meditation, application, and prayer.”’ 
No article of the faith was more de- 
They were to seek 
the meaning of its different texts in 
the book itself. While they might 
consult the minister in their search 


voutly obeyed. 


for light, in the last resort their own 
reason and conscience were to be the 
final interpreters. But ‘‘ God alone 
is Lord of the conscience, and hath 
left it free from the doctrine and com- 
mandments of men which are in any- 
thing contrary to His Word in mat- 
To the 
thoughtful, disputatious Scotchman 


ters of faith and worship.”’ 


nothing gave keener delight than to 
discuss its texts and apply them in 
proof or disproof of the different arti- 
cles of his creed. The abstruse, 
metaphysical character of the confes- 
sion, its iron logic, and the constant 
study of the Bible and catechism with 
the continual effort to think out their 
meaning was in the highest degree 
stimulating to the mind and strength- 
ened and developed the reasoning 
It made of its disciples 
strong and independent thinkers. It 
developed in them, especially after 


powers. 


they came to America, ‘‘ the itch for 
inquiry,’’ not only into matters theo- 
logical, but into things scientific and 
historical also. ‘‘I am resolved,’’ 
wrote Jonathan Edwards in his diary, 
at the age of twenty-three, ‘‘that I 
will be impartial to hear the reasons 
of all pretended discoveries, and re- 
ceive them, if rational, how long so- 
ever I have been used to another way 
of thinking.’’ Nothing was farther 
from the thought of Calvin than that 
the honest inquirer would find any- 
thing in the Bible which would raise 
a doubt upon the articles of the creed. 
But such were found, and the honest, 
hard-headed Scotch Irishman pon- 
dered them and discussed them with 
his neighbors and minister. The great 
reformer and his disciples did not 
once think what influence further 
discoveries in the fields of science 
and history would have, nor what 
changes life in a country where rea- 
son and conscience were free would 
bring. The settler’s whole civil and 
industrial life stimulated this inquir- 
He had es- 
tablished and maintained the town 
government, and had discussed, and 
accepted or rejected, constitutions of 
the state which had been submitted 
to him. He had discovered that he 
could live and prosper without the 
protecting arm of kings and bishops. 
His fear of the general assemblies 
and synods of his church was gone, 
and he came to regard them as of 
minor importance. 


ing, independent spirit. 


The fearlessness 
and self-reliance developed by these 
experiences could not be kept from 
application to the problems of faith 
and duty. Once applied, there could 
be but one outcome. 

While these influences were silently 
at work, the Revolution came. War 
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causes as many changes in church 
creeds as in the constitutions and stat- 
utes of states. Into the fiery furnace 
of all great struggles like those of 
1775 and 1861, all political and social, 
all economic and religious platforms 
and creeds pass and are fused togeth- 
er; they never emerge in the same 
form in which they entered. ‘‘We 
may say,’’ Dr. E. E. Hale recently 
remarked, ‘‘that the war of the Rev- 
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service, shrivel all differences of party 
and sect, and the cause for which the 
soldier fights becomes the one great 
thought and purpose of all. It be- 
comes, too, the one thought and pur- 
pose of the people at home who sus- 
tain the armies in the field. In the 
great English Civil War, there were 
no distinctions of Presbyterian and 
Independent in Cromwell's army when 
his Ironsides got fairly down to busi- 








Second Meeting-house in Peter 


olution knocked the doctrine of Total 
Depravity out of the working creeds 
of Christendom.’’ He might have 
added, also, that the war of the Rebel- 
lion expunged the doctrine of Ever- 
lasting Punishment from the working 
creeds of Protestantism. In the mili- 
tary camp, on the weary march, and 
around the camp-fire, every shade of 
political and religious opinion is rep- 
resented and debated. The comrade- 
ships of the camp, cemented by the 
sufferings and dangers of the military 


ness; and in the Union army of our 
Civil War, after one campaign, there 
were no democrats, republicans, or 
abolitionists, only one great body of 
men determined to save the Union 
and destroy slavery. ‘This sense of a 
common danger, this sharing of com- 
mon hardships, and this making of a 
common sacrifice; and the terrible 
sorrows and bereavements of a com- 
mon loss, break down all sectarian, as 
they do all party, walls both in the 
army and at home, which are never 
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re-established on the same lines nor 
as rigidly as before. 

These experiences, all for a pur- 
pose of mutual concern, bring men 
together, and teach them to be more 
tolerant, more charitable, more hu- 
mane. They come to see that behind 
the accidents of religious belief and 
political opinion is the man himself, 
infinitely greater and better than 
either. Church creeds, like the laws, 
are silent amid the clash of arms, and 
they never resume their former place 
when the struggle is over. 

Before the Revolution the specula- 
tions of Rousseau and the French 
philosophers had obtained some foot- 
hold in the country, though less in 
New England than elsewhere. With 
the French alliance these opinions 
became more widely circulated. The 
presence of French troops spread 
them through the Contineatal armies. 
When the forces were disbanded, 
these ideas were carried into every 
village and hamlet of the nation. 
People did not accept them, but they 
debated and ceased to fear them. 
The discussions tended to still further 
soften and otherwise modify existing 
views, and helped prepare the people 
for the coming change. 

It is not probable that the great 
awakening of 1735-1745, nor the sub- 
sequent reaction from its excesses, had 
any influence here. The church was 
not organized until after the Revival 
had spent its force, and the town was 
too remote from the centres of its in- 
fluence to feel the effects of either the 
excitement or the reaction which fol- 
lowed. Hence, this factor, which had 
such powerful results in many of the 
churches of Massachusetts, was wholly 
absent here. 

These causes, working quietly but 
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steadily for many years, prepared the 
ground for what was soon to come. 
The church clung to the old forms, 
but a majority had ceased to regard 
them of any importance, and only tol- 
erated their continuance from lack of 
a good opportunity to cast them aside. 
They called themselves Presbyterians 
still, though privately they challenged 
the five points of Calvin or openly re- 
jected them. There was only needed 
an opportunity for the new faith to 
assert itself to get embodied in public 
action. The chance soon came and 
was promptly employed. 

It was hastened and made easier by 
another circumstance, always a pow- 
erful influence in the progress of every 
religious society. Soon after the close 
of the Revolution a new and younger 
set of men came upon the stage and 
began to take part in town and church 
affairs. When a younger generation 
assume the lead there is always a 
change from the older forms and faiths 
to newer and better, and then every 
society takes a stride forward. This 
new class had taken active part in the 
war, had heard, or participated in, 
the debates over the many questions 
of local and state governments which 
grew out of it. It was a stranger to 
the passions and prejudices stirred by 
the religious wars of Scotland and 
Ireland. These younger citizens were 
better educated than their parents, 
were more intelligent, better talkers, 
and as a whole, were an abler class of 
men. They wanted better homes than 
their fathers had, more of the comforts 
of life, and better schools. ‘They de- 
manded, also, newer and more attrac- 
tive forms of religious worship. A 
small minority, as did many of the 
older generation, still held to the old 
faith, but a majority of both insisted 
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upon a change. Naturally enough 
the first bolts of the rising tempest 
struck in that storm-centre of every 
religious society—-the music. 

Prior to 1788 the singing had been 
conducted in the old way practised 
in Scotland and Ireland, the elder or 
deacon reading a line of the Psalm 
and the congregation singing it after 
him. In that year, against the stren- 
uous opposition of the conservative 
members, an edition of Watts’s hymns 
was introduced. This led to the 
organization of a choir among the 
young people, by whom the singing 
was afterward conducted. The feel- 
ing against this innovation grew so 
strong that the question was at last 
brought into town-meeting, that altar 
on which the fathers laid all their 
grievances. After a warm debate, 
the town, in April, 1792, voted ‘‘ that 
Jonathan Smith, John Gray, Oliver 
Felt, and Samuel Smith pitch the tune 
and invite such other young people to 
assist them as they think best.’’ It 
was also voted ‘‘that a committee be 
chosen to procure seats in the breast 
of the gallery, decent and comfort- 
able, to accommodate a_ sufficient 
number of singers to carry on the 
singing in as good order as the cir- 
cumstances of the congregation will 
That this radical departure 
was stoutly opposed is shown by the 


” 


allow. 
following memorial: 


“Whereas, for a number of years past our 
church rules have been contrary to the Presbyte- 
rian order, by which means a considerable num 
ber, both of men and women, have been drawn 
away from the Word and Ordinances: first in 
March 1788, Doct. Watts’ Psalms, against which 
version we protest, was brought in contrary to 
order, and human invention used in prais- 
ing God, and a number of boys and girls 
tolerated to carry on the praises of God, 
and not reading the line, by which means 
the mouths of the congregation are shut, and 
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singing at noon practiced, we fear more for 
recreation than the glory of God; and also that 
unaccustomed way of ordering church affairs 
by a vote of the town at large; and also, not 
complying with the Rev. Synod’s advice last 
spring; and also the underhanded manner of 
taking the Presbytery from the meeting house 
under a tree to settle the affair of Psalmody ; 
and also the uncommon tunes used in praising 
God; therefore, we being very desirous to 
avoid all the forementioned grievances, and 
desirous also not to be partakers of other mens’ 
sins, we do hereby protest that our keeping 
communion in said church shall not be con- 
structed as any the least approbation of any of 
the forementioned grievances, and we humbly 
crave that this our protest may be recorded in 
the session book of this town, for exoneration 
of our consciences, and that we may be allowed 
extracts thereof accordingly. 
Peterborough, Sept. 17, 1792. 

MATHEW TEMPLETON 

SAMUEL GORDON 

ELEANOR GORDON.” 


Others signed this protest, but 
their names are crossed off. We 
may well inquire what these peti- 
tioners would say if they could re- 
visit the earth and listen to the music 
of a modern church service. 

These innovations paved the way 
for other and more radical changes 
which were to follow within the next 
ten years. The society had been un- 
fortunate in its first settled minister 
and still more so in its second, Rev. 
David Annan, who was installed in 
1778. In 1788 Mr. Annan was tried, 
before the Presbytery on charges of 
gross and immoral conduct. The 
outcome of the trial is not recorded. 
But he continued to preach until 
1792, when he retired. From that 
date until near the close of 1799 the 
society was without a pastor. 

The church had originally belonged 
to the Londonderry Presbytery. After 
Mr. Annan’s settlement, and through 
his influence, it severed its connec- 
tion with the Presbytery at London- 
derry and joined the one at Walkill, 
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N. J., to which Mr. Annan himself 
belonged. About 1790 this Presby- 
tery became extinct, and the church 
never joined any other. It was thus 
left an independent society, though 
not until it called Mr. Dunbar did it 
entirely ignore the Londonderry 
Presbytery. 

These were critical years, and in 
the events above narrated lies the 
secret of the society’s future course. 
Mr. Morrison and Mr. Annan were 
men of good attainments but were 
not capable of leading the progres- 
sive men of the church, and their 
character was such as to destroy all 
influence they might otherwise have 
had. By 1792 the soeiety had be- 
come honeycombed with doubts of 
the Calvinistic creed, and innova- 
tions upon the Presbyterian forms 
and ceremonies had creptin. Many 
of the younger generation were men 
of marked ability and strong indivi- 
duality, who demanded a faith and 
forms in harmony with the progres- 
sive ideas of the times. 

Probably a wise and scholarly 
leader could have controlled these 
elements and kept the church in the 
Presbyterian fold. As it was, the 
society simply drifted along under 
the aggressive leadership of its 
stronger men and by 1800 it found 
itself too far away from its old moor- 
ings ever to return. Herein is the 
reason why it eventually became 
Unitarian while other Scotch Irish 
Presbyterian societies in the state, 
organized about the same time, re- 
mained loyal to their old faith. 

In this condition of affairs other 
and more radical changes came to be 
agitated, and the propriety of chang- 
ing to the Congregational form was 
openly discussed. This drew the 


line more sharply between the two 
wings and intensified the debate over 
creeds and methods. In 1795 the 
society invited Rev. Abram Moore to 
settle in the Presbyterian mode, but 
he declined. Two years latter it ex- 
tended a similar call to Zephaniah 
Swift Moore, which was also de- 
clined. The society then asked him 
to settle as a Congregationalist. 
This, too, was declined on account 
of divisions in the society. Mr. 
Moore says in his letter, ‘‘ I cannot 
consistently agree to adopt any mixed 
mode of church government which 
has been mentioned. Whatever 
offers they make to me in Peter- 
borough or any other place, they will 
have no influence so long as unani- 
mity, harmony and agreement be 
wanting.” The committee still 
pressed their suit and replied that 
they were in favor of settling him 
in the Congregational way, as they 
‘did not look upon the differences 
between the two modes as among the 
essentials of religion.’’ But it did 
not avail. In 1799 Rev. Elijah Dun- 
bar preached as a candidate and was 
promptly invited to become the min- 
ister. He was asked to settle as a 
Congregationalist, and the London- 
derry Presbytery was entirely ignored 
in extending the call, which was at 
once accepted. By such act the 
society signified that it had ceased 
to be Presbyterian and had become 
Congregational. This outward 
change was not more radical than the 
revolution which it indicated had 
taken place in the religious opinions 
of a majority of the people. But the 
decisive step had not been taken 
without vigorous objections. The 
ecclesiastical council was composed 
of ministers of the neighboring 
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churches, and before them the Pres- 
byterians laid a formal but earnest 
protest. The first ground was that 
the church was a Presbyterian church, 
had never been dismissed from the 
Londonderry Presbytery, and that it 
was wrong to adopt the Congrega- 
tional mode without such dismissal. 
Second, That they were dissatisfied 
with Mr. Dunbar’s preaching, and 
that he disavowed the doctrines held 
by Calvinistic churches. The pro- 
test was signed by twenty-two men 
and women. But it was overruled 
by the council, and the candidate 
was ordained and installed over the 
society. 

Mr. Dunbar was a young man, 
born in 1773, and graduated at Har- 
vard College in 1794. He was an 
excellent mathematician and classical 
scholar, a good writer, and for many 
years his sermons gave satisfaction. 
In belief he was an Arminian and 
not a Calvinist. Under the leader- 
ship of a young man in full sympathy 
with the best liberal thought of the 
day, the society made rapid strides 
toward the liberal faith, and leading 
the way, Mr. Dunbar had no diff- 
culty in carrying a majority of the 
people with him. Before he had 
been here two years he persuaded 
them to revise the church creed, 
and on June 21, 1801, they adopted 
the following statement of faith. It 
is a mixture of arminianism in the 
Apostle’s Creed, and shows how far 
the society had now swung off from 
its ancient anchorage : 

‘*You believe in God, the Father 
Almighty, Maker of heaven and 
earth, and in a humble sense of your 
unworthiness and dependence on His 
grace in Jesus Christ do give your- 
self up to Him in an everlasting 
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covenant, not to be forgotten, and 
with yourself your seed after you in 
their several generations. In like 
manner you believe in the Lord Jesus 
Christ, who is the only begotten Son 
of the Father, the image of the Invis- 
ible God—Immanuel—God manifest 
in the flesh, who was conceived by 
the power of the Holy Ghost, born 
of the Virgin Mary, suffered under 








Pontius Pilate, was crucified, dead 
and buried, continued in the state of 
the dead and under the power of 
death until the third day, when he 
rose again, and having ascended into 
heaven doth sit at the right hand 
of God the Father Almighty, from 
whence he will come to judge the 
quick and the dead at his appearing 
and kingdom. You give yourself up 
to Him as the great Head of the 
Church and Mediator of the New 
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Covenant; acknowledging Him as 
the Prophet, Priest, and King of your 
salvation; relying on Him, the only 
Savior, for pardon and justification, 
remission of sins and acceptance with 
xod. You also believe in the Holy 
Spirit of God as the Guide, Com- 
forter, and Sanctifier of the saints; 
you give yourself up to Him, and 
trust in Him to lead you in the way 
of truth and holiness. In the firm 
belief of the great doctrines of our 
holy religion contained in the Sacred 
Writings you heartily embrace them 
as the rule of your faith and prac- 
tice; and you sincerely purpose and 
resolve, by divine assistance, to live 
as the grace of God, that bringeth 
salvation, teaches; denying ungodli- 
ness and every worldly lust, living 
soberly, righteously, and godly in 
this present world.”’ 

Here follow the mutual covenants 
of the church and candidate. This 
new confession says nothing of total 
depravity. election, nor the other 
points of Calvin, and it was formal 
notice that the society no longer be- 
lieved them. Far as the church 
records show this statement remained 
the creed of the church down to 
1898. I am quite sure a new one 
was adopted under the ministry of 
Mr. Ferry between 1860 and 1869, 
but it cannot be found on the rec- 
ords. 

Some entries in the records of the 
church about this time show that 
there were divisions over what was 
called the “ Half-way Covenant,” that 
is, the right of parents not them- 
selves church members to present 
their children and have them bap- 
tized. In 1799 the church committee 
on rules had passed the following 
vote : 


““As we disapprove of what has been called 
‘the Half-way Covenant,’ it is expected of all 
such as wish for the baptism of their children, 
in future, that they enter into covenant with 
the church and submit themselves to its watch 
and discipline. Nevertheless, the church will 
not insist on such persons partaking the sacra- 
ment of the supper as have scruples of con- 
science till such scruples be removed.” 


On the day the new creed was 
adopted the church voted to exclude 
children from baptism unless one or 
both parents were full communicants. 
To-day this seems a minor matter, 
but it was then a burning issue, 
and in Massachusetts it rent many 
churches in twain. Some opposed 
the Half-way Covenant and went 
over to Unitarianism, others accepted 
it and remained Orthodox. This 
church finally rejected it and came 
into the Liberal Fold, but the final 
outcome was not the same in every 
case. There is no evidence that 
it had any influence on the future 
course of the society, however warmly 
it was debated at the time. 

Soon after this change from the 
Presbyterian to the Congregational 
faith another question of great im- 
portance arose. The dissatisfaction 
of the Presbyterians had been inten- 
sified by the form in which the com- 
munion was observed under the new 
order of things, and at last they 
carried their grievances before the 
town. In 1804 the voters passed a 
resolution that thereafter the Presby- 
terians should be allowed the use of 
the church one Sunday in the year 
in which to have the rite adminis- 
tered in their way. All Congrega- 
tionalists in good standing were to be 
allowed to unite with them in its ob- 
servance. This was virtually a di- 
vision of the church, and drew the 
lines more sharply between the two 
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wings. It bound the conservatives 
more closely to their iron creed, and 
it left the Congregationalists freer to 
follow their opinions in religious be- 
lief. This custom was followed down 
to the year 1821. Until 1818 it was 
usually administered on those Sun- 
days by Rev. Dr. William Morrison 
of Londonderry. It was his habit to 
come to town a week in advance, 
visit among the people, baptize their 
children and hold protracted revival 
meetings. On Communion Sunday 
intense interest was manifested and 
the church was thronged. The table 
extended the whole length of the 
broad aisle and was several times 
filled by the communicants of both 
denominations. At the Sacramental 
lecture, always given the Thursday 
previous, each member obtained from 
the minister a token—made of leather, 
pewter, or other substance—which he 
brought with him to the table. It 
was to identify the holder as a 
church member and entitled to re- 
ceive the Sacrament. Just before the 
service began, and when all were 
seated at the table, the elder or dea- 
con passed down the aisle and gath- 
ered them up. Dr. Morrison stood at 
the head of the table. He was a tall 
man, with long white hair and beard, 
and in manner dignified and devout. 
Nothing could exceed the awe which 
fell upon the assembly as he stood 
before the people and in solemn and 
reverent tones began the administra- 
tion of the rite in these words, ut- 
tered in a broad Scotch dialect: ‘‘I 
debar from this table of the Laird all 
liars, all adulterers, all drunkards,’’ 
etc. The impression of the scene 
made upon the young people was 
profound and never forgotten. 


The question of the communion 


settled, no farther differences became 
the subject of official action for more 
than sixteen years. But beneath the 
surface great changes in religious 
thought were going on. The minor- 
ity clung fast to its old faith, and 
continued to accept it as the final 
statement of religious truth. Among 
the majority the spirit of inquiry had 
got abroad. They had found new 
light and were sure that more still 
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was yet to dawn upon all questions 


of theology and morals. At the time 
of his settlement Mr. Dunbar’s views 
were in advance of his people, but 
within a few years he ceased to grow 
intellectually and his congregation 
passed ahead of him. His salary was 
small and soon a growing family with 
its accompaniments of sickness and 
misfortune absorbed all his income. 
He had few books, and was unable 
to increase his library. He found no 
time for study and self-improvement, 
and failed to keep up in the religious 
literature and thought of the time. 
The period between 1805 and 1820 
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was one of intense theological in- 
terest and discussion. Newspapers 
were rapidly finding their way into 
the homes of the citizens. A small li- 
brary established in 1792 had brought 
many books within the reach of the 
people. The preaching of Dr. Chan- 
ning attracted wide interest. Large 
numbers of his sermons, and many 
by Dr. Henry Ware, Jr., Rev. Noah 
Worcester and other prominent min- 
isters in Massachusetts, were printed 
and circulated. Some of the society 
had business relations with Boston 
merchants, and in this way at first, 
and afterwards through the mails, 
these sermons found their way into 
the society. They were eagerly read 
and passed around among the people, 
who gave to the doctrines set forth a 
cordial approval. I have often heard 
Dr. Albert Smith relate that when 
his father, Samuel Smith, received 
one of Dr. Channing’s sermons he 
would forthwith summon his brothers 
to his counting-room. They always 
came at once and then in business 
hours one of them would read it 
aloud, and at the conclusion all 
would unite in the warmest expres- 
sions of sympathy and commenda- 
tion. Through such influences the 
Congregationalists of the church 
steadily advanced until 1820, when 
pausing to take a reckoning of their 
theological position they found them- 
selves to be no longer Orthodox but 
Unitarian. 

The first public. admission of the 
fact came in September of that year, 
when the society chose Mr. Dunbar 
and Deacons Nathaniel Holmes and 
Jonathan Smith delegates to the in- 
stallation of Levi W. Leonard over 
the Dublin parish. Mr. Leonard was 
called and settled as a Unitarian, and 


Mr. Dunbar gave the charge to the 
people. This frank admission of their 
real position led the Presbyterians to 
decisive action. Hitherto they had 
clung to the old church; but now 
they could no longer do so, and they 
determined to separate entirely. On 
the Sunday after the installation of 
Mr. Leonard the communion was ad- 
ministered in the Presbyterian mode 
for the last time. A petition, ad- 
dressed to the Londonderry Presby- 
tery, for leave to form a new society 
was drawn up and signed. The Pres- 
bytery met at the house of General 
John Steele June 19, 1822, to hear the 
parties. They were waited upon by 
a committee of six from the Congre- 
gationalists, who invited them to hold 
their meetings in the church. The 
Presbytery declined to accept, but ad- 
mitted the committee to the hearing 
to make objections to the petition if 
they saw fit. The petition set forth 
that the signers had always been 
Presbyterians, and that the Congre- 
gational church which had settled 
Mr. Dunbar were a minority of the 
Presbyterian church and went off from 
the Presbytery without dismission ; 
that though they were admitted to the 
Congregational communion they did 
not consider themselves in any way 
bound or obligated to it; that they 
had become dissatisfied with the con- 
nection ; that Mr. Dunbar had chang- 
ed his views, and they wished to be 
embodied. into a new society. The 
committee denied these statements 
and appealed to the record for a proof 
of their position ; and asto the charge 
of heresy, they said, Mr. Dunbar was 
present and could answer it. The 
Presbytery declined to consider 
whether there had been a breach of 
contract between the two wings of the 
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society, dismissed the charge of heresy 
against Mr. Dunbar on the ground 
that they had no right to hear it, 
and granted the petitioners’ prayer. 
Thereupon the Presbyterians with- 
drew and left the old church securely 
anchored to the Unitarian faith. 
Within the previous twenty years 
the many changes in the statutes of 
the state had made a reorganization 
of religious societies necessary. It 


town clerk before the assessment, that 
he was of a different persuasion from 
the minister of the town, he was ex- 
empt, and no person should be com- 
pelled to join, support, or be classed 
with any church without first obtain- 
ing his consent. Whether this law 
had any influence in prompting the 
action of the Presbyterians cannot be 
stated. It did, however, reconcile the 
Congregationalists to the seceders’ 





was the town that had settled Mr. 
Dunbar and contracted to pay his sal- 
ary, the money for which was raised 
by general taxation. Prior to 1819 
different sects had procured the pass- 
age of special laws exempting their 
followers from the burden of this 
assessment. In 1819 a general toler- 
ation act was placed in the statutes, 
by which towns already uuder con- 
tract with a minister could levy and 
But if 


any person filed a certificate with the 


collect taxes for his support. 


action, though they formally pro- 
tested against it. 

Between 1820 and 1825 another 
generation of young men came for- 
ward and began to take part in church 
affairs. They held advanced opinions 
upon theological questions, and their 
first move was to get rid of the old 
minister. Mr. Dunbar was at this 
time but little over fifty years of age— 
inthe prime of life. But the younger 
people pronounced him to be behind 
the times, too conservative, and dull 
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and uninteresting asa preacher. The 
building of a new meeting-house in 
this village gave them their opportun- 
ity. Under the leadership of James 
Walker, John H. Steele, Timothy K. 
Ames, and others, a new Congrega- 
tional society was organized. Nomi- 
nally the old church was still a town 
institution, for the town had never 
cast it off, and was still responsible 
for the minister’s salary. Under the 
changes in the law, and the with- 
drawal of other sects this movement 
may have been advisable, to place the 
society in a safe and clearly defined 
position and in harmony with the ob- 
vious intent of the law. But its real 
purpose was to secure the dismissal of 
Mr. Dunbar. If he did not resign, 
they said, they would call a minister 
for the new society, and so break the 
old one in pieces. Mr. Dunbar’s 
friends advised him to take a dismis- 
sion, and accept in place a stated sal- 
ary. He rejected the salary offered 
but resigned his office, and on Febru- 
ary 25, 1827, preached his farewell 
discourse. The new society, now in- 
dependent of all town control, at once 
called Rev. Dr. Abiel Abbott, who 
was duly installed in the following 
April. He was a Unitarian, and was 
settled as such. None but Unitarian 
churches were invited to take part in 
the installation services, for its posi- 
tion, as a Unitarian body, was now 
openly and clearly defined. 

But its Unitarianism was very dif- 
ferent from the Unitarian faith of to- 
day. In many respects it was much too 
conservative for the average Evangel- 
ical church of the present. It rejected 
the doctrine of the Trinity, but held 
fast to the plenary inspiration of the 
Bible. It denied that the Son was 
equal to the Father in power and 


glory; but it strenuously insisted 
that ‘‘ Christ was specially sent to 
effect a moral and spiritual deliver- 
ance of mankind, to rescue men from 
sin and its consequences, and to bring 
them to a state of everlasting purity 
and happiness.’’ It accepted as lit- 
erally true the account of the creation 
as told in the first chapters of Genesis, 
the story of the miraculous birth, and 
in the credibility of the miracles of 
both the Old and New Testaments. 
A large majority believed in the ever- 
lasting punishment of the sinner, and 
in a hell as hot and lurid as the one 
Milton depicts in Paradise Lost. 

But it had other elements, too. It 
exalted the worth and dignity of hu- 
man nature, which was a legacy to it 
straight from the Calvinistic faith of 
the fathers. It held that Reason was 
the ultimate interpreter of the Scrip- 
tures, another inheritance from the 
same great testator. And better than 
all, it cultivated the teachable spirit 
and held its eyes and ears wide open 
to the new light which was yet to 
break from every avenue of human 
inquiry. The changes from 1752 to 
1826, and from 1826 to the present, 
may seem revolutionary, but after all 
they were natural and came in a per- 
fectly natural way. Calvinism was 
the religious expression of stern, harsh 
men ina hard andcruelage. It could 
not flourish nor maintain its doctrinal 
integrity in a republic where all ob- 
stacles to the growth of knowledge 
were removed, and where, under im- 
proved social conditions and a broader 
culture, the human mind and con- 
science were free. In its new environ- 
ment this once Calvinistic church de- 
veloped by strictly normal methods 
into its present religious form, and its 
present Unitarianism is the legitimate 
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child, in direct line of descent, of its 
Calvinism of one hundred and fifty 
years ago. Its change of theological 
opinion is not greater than the change 
wrought by Nature and man upon the 
face of the hills and valleys of the 
town, in the modes. of living of its 


ae 





. people, in the character of its society, 
js or in the social and political ideas of 
its men and women. All these have 
their roots deep down in the situation, 
" the customs, the habits and ideas of 


the fathers of 1749-’50. 
true that an aggressive, talented min- 


Perhaps it is 


ister could in the critical years of the 


A MEMORY. 
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ual and spiritual insight than they 
ever knew, the fathers caught the true 
meaning and spirit of their harsh faith, 
and followed where it led them. At 
the proper time they dropped the old 
form and took on the new as naturally 
as the chrysalis drops the body of the 
worm and blossoms into the butterfly. 
They never closed their eyes to the 
truth nor turned a deaf ear to the 
voice of science and discovery. This 
after all is the great honor of this 
church, and is the true secret of its 
béneficent growth, its mighty influ- 
ence in this community, and its tri- 
umphant reign over the minds and 
hearts of its people. So long as it is 
true to this guide, which the fathers 
so loyally and so lovingly followed, it 
has nothing to fear in the future. 


By M. Oakman Patton. 


: society have changed the direction of 
} its growth. But happily it suffered 
' no such restraint and was permitted to 
develop on natural lines in a healthy, 
natural way. With a keener intellect- 
F A MEMORY. 
“| 


A wild bird sings in the beechnut tree, 
Just over the porch of my cabin, here 
In the wild wood lone, so merrily, 


I could almost think ’t were the 


‘sweet o’ the year.’’ 


But no, ’tis the full o’ the Autumn time, 
When the beechnuts fall, and the leaves are sere, 
‘ And the morning fields are white with rime, 
And the nights are cool and the days are clear. 


Still the wild bird sings in the beechnut tree,— 


As the sun steals in through my window pane, 
His love song waking the memory, 


And bringing the past to my thought again. 


Then, stealing back, o’er the year's long space,— 


As the bird sings sweet in the beechnut tree,— 
Comes a vision rare of a bright young face 
With eyes love-lit and a smile for me. 


xxix—‘6 








And her eyes meet mine with a glance as sweet 

As they did in the days when our hearts were young ; 
But alas, for the days I shall no more greet, 

And the love-songs never to be re-sung ! 


Pack Mo 





nadnock 


PACK MONADNOCK. 


By W. 


(ONADNOCK Mountain, 
called by Emerson ‘‘the 
\ dark flower of Cheshire 
' _4i| garden,’’ is often styled 
Gand Grand Monadnock, in 
distinction from a smaller mountain 
of a similar name. This peak, or 
more accurately this ridge with two 
peaks, is named Pack or Petit Mon- 
adnock. Thoreau referred to it as 
the Peterboro Hills. The inhabi- 
tants of the surrounding districts gen- 
erally refer to the southern peak as 
Temple Mountain, whilethe northern 
is spoken of as Peterboro Mountain. 
These local names indicate roughly 
the location of Pack Monadnock. It 
lies chiefly in the eastern part of 
Peterboro and the northwestern por- 
tion of Temple, although spurs of it 
extend into Sharon on the southwest, 
and into Greenfield on the northeast, 





P. Elkins. 


the so-called Peterboro summit lying 
in the latter town. 
The altitude of Pack Monadnock 
in round numbers, 2,300 feet. It 
is the highest elevation in Hillsbor- 
ough county, not excepting the Un- 
canoonucs or Crotchett Mountain. It 
is loftier than Ragged Mountain in 
Andover, and nearly as high 
Moore Mountain in Hanover. Itcan 
be seen from the peaks in the north- 
ern part of the state, while it is a 
prominent and beautiful landmark in 
the southwestern counties. 

It is the most important portion of 
the watershed between the 
cook and 


is, 


as 


Contoo- 
Souhegan rivers. Seen 
from the valleys to the north and east 


it is very imposing, but from the 


higher valley and hills on the west, it 
loses in contrast with Grand Monad- 
nock, and seems less elevated than it 
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is, partly because of the fact that its 
sides are nearly treeless. The moun- 
tain pastures which extend to the 
summits are comparatively smooth, 
and present a picture said by tourists 
to resemble bits of Scotland. On the 
western side, in Peterboro, near the 
base of the central ridge, nestles a 
cute little pond, near which are 
woods and a grove sometimes used 
for picnic purposes. 

A portion ot the southern or ‘‘ Tem- 
ple peak’’ was the first state park 
created and opened in New Hamp- 
shire, and is called General Miller 
Park, in honor of General James 
Miller, a noted officer in the War of 
1812. The Act of the General Court 
providing for it was passed in 1891, 
and the park was opened in June, 
1892, Governor Tuttle and many 
noted men being present. A house 
about half way up the mountain road 
was erected in 1892, but this hostelry 
found small patronage and was soon 
abandoned. 

The road to the summit of Miller 
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Park or ‘‘Temple Mountain” 
branches from the old ‘* mountain 
road ’’ that was once the main line of 
travel from Peterboro and Keene and 
other towns to Nashua and thence to 
Boston. One can easily drive to 
within a very few rods of the sum- 
mit. The rocks of this mountain are 
schistose, but not so ferruginous as 
those of peaks farther north. Here 
are ledges, of course, and broken 
blocks of rock with which active 
climbers have erected the stone-stacks 
or monuments, such as one sees on 
nearly every high hill in this part of 
the country; but grass flourishes 
clear to the top of both peaks, and 
cattle thrive in pastures which ex- 
tend nearly to the summits. The 
ridge connecting the two peaks isa 
beautiful wall of rock, furrowed by 
ice and water, and beautified by the 
storms and sunshine of ages. 

The altitude of the peaks is about 
equal, though that of Miller Park is 
said to be a little more. But the view 
from the Greenfield end is finer, be- 
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cause it is wholly treeless, the valley 
to the north is more abrupt, and be- 
cause the spurs south of the Peter- 
boro end constitute practically a con- 
tinuation of the mountain. To people 
who live in mountainous regions, 
and who are not especially fond of 
the peaks, the most interesting sight 
afforded the climber is that of a city, 





In Miller Park, Pack Monadnock 


a village, or some other result of 
man’s industry and evidence of his 
presence. How often are we told, in 
proof of the excellence of a view, 
that it includes so many towns! 
Now, he who stands upon Pack 
Monadnock in a clear day can see 
numerous villages, the cities of Man- 
chester and Nashua, and, it is said, 
Lowell and a bit of Boston and of its 
harbor. 


But he who loves the mountains 
ascends one in order to cultivate an 
acquaintance with that particular 
peak, and also in order to behold 
other mountains from its summit. 
Such a man generally prefers real 
climbing to driving. He would en- 
joy the wild, open pastures on the 
sides of ‘‘ Peterboro Mountain.”” The 
view thence embraces a wide val- 
ley to the west, terminating in old 
Monadnock, which shows to such an 
observer his real size and beauty. 
Those dry old New England past- 
ures, infested with hardhack and 
bushes, and affording scant herbage 
for which the patient cattle have to 
work long days, are yet very inter- 
esting and beautiful. Birds are rare, 
wild animals rarer, and seldom does 
the pilgrim see a manin them. But 
his feet press countless specimens of 
wild and tangled vegetation, the 
rocks catch the sunshine and show 
to the admirer of nature’s simpler 
forms what beauty and variety lie in 
those high altitudes. There the 
rocks form gardens, and, save the 
pure, crisp, and measureless air, are 
the reigning glory of the peaks. It 
must have been in some such place 
that the spirit of the great Scotch 
writer exclaimed, according to Mr. 
Ruskin: ‘‘I, Walter Scott, am noth- 
ing; but these rocks and hills, how 
great are they!”’ 

But even more glorious than the 
spirit of the rocks and atmosphere is 
the view afforded by a mountain. It 
was one among countless visions of 
that sort that doubtless inspired 
Emerson to utter the words: ‘‘ The 
stupendous glory of the universe.’’ 

North of Pack Monadnock, and 
very near it, is the low, broad 
crest of Crotchett Mountain, in Fran- 

















cestown, which looks smooth and 
arable from this point. Directly over 
this, at a distance of perhaps forty 
miles, stands the dome-shaped Kear- 
sarge, the highest point of Merri- 
mack county. Looking to the north- 
east one sees Joe English, New 
Boston's fascinating hill. Far in the 
distance appear Ossipee’s notched 
summit and the numerous blue 
mountains in and around the Sand- 
wich region. 

To the east the eye can follow the 
valleys and hills far into Rocking- 
ham and count up the villages by 
the railroad from quaint Lyndebor- 
ough to prosperous Milford. The 
southeastern quadrant of the view 
embraces the low hills and apparent 
plains of Massachusetts and the New 
Hampshire towns nearest her line. 
Southward the body of Pack Monad- 
nock itself obstructs the vision, but 
Wachusett appears, a very near and 
respectable neighbor. West of the 
ridge in Temple and Sharon the 
ascending valley of the Contoocook 
shuts off the view by the nearer 
heights. 

In the west is Grand Monadnock, 
the pride of southern New Hamp- 
shire, one of the two mountains be- 


low the southern border of the north 
country that exceed the height of 
3,000 feet. It presents its finest side 
i to these east hills, and lifts its noble 


crest of rocks nearly 2,000 feet above 


the hills at its base. Its form is ex- 
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quisite, resembling craggy Lafayette 


more than Moosilauke or Washing- 


ton, yet unlike either. Near its base 
is the noted summer resort called 
Dublin, which, as well as the vil- 
lages of Hancock and Francestown, 
is plainly visible from this emin- 
ence. 

In the northwest stands Sketuta- 
kee, a bold, high hill of nearly 2,000 
feet altitude. Between this peak and 
Crotchett the view embraces the 
wild hills to the northwest, and the 
mountains in Antrim, Stoddard, and 
Washington. None of these is lofty, 
but their forms and situations are 
such as to make this scenery the 
most beautiful in the entire sweep 
of vision from the summit of Pack 
Monadnock. Those hills are bold 
and are so massed as to give a won- 
derful variety of shading and of out- 
line. Beyond their rugged masses 
rises Ascutney’s blue peak, and I am 
inclined to think that, in a clear 
day, Killington can also be seen. 

Of course neither Pack Monadnock 
nor the view it affords can compare 
with Grand Monadnock,—much less 
with the giants of New Hampshire’s 
wonderful ‘“ North Country.” But it 
is picturesque and beautiful; its sum- 
mits are easy of access, and either 
one is real vantage ground for the 
man or woman really alive to the 
charms of New England scenery and 
to the “stupendous glory of the uni- 
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verse.’ 








THE SOUTH AFRICAN TRAGEDY. 


O England, Christian England, is it right ? 
On Boerish battle-fields what say thy slain ? 
What say their loved ones clad in weeds of night ? 
Will large success at last bring ample gain ? 


Can richest mines a single life outweigh ? 

Make worthy recompense for floods of tears ? 
The gnawing pangs of bitter heartaches stay, 

Fill darkened homes with light of bygone years ? 


What though thy many sons have gone for gold 
And flashing diamonds in yon Afric sands ? 

What right have they untaxed to sums untold 
From hidden wealth of jewel-laden lands ? 


Must nations shape their laws with fawning hands 
To suit thy will and at thy feet bow low,— 
Surrender tamely to thy stern demands, 
Or in thy sight be deemed a hostile foe ? 


If laws oppress thy sons are free to go, 

Seek goodly fortunes where they wish or will ; 
In fields of promise other nations know 

Find fitting sphere to test their cunning skill ! 


Were gleaming Klondikes found on Britain’s soil, 
Golcondas all ablaze with sparkling gems, 

And other lands sent sturdy sons of toil 
To delve for gold or stones for diadems, 


Would not thy loyal armies, large and strong, 
As one with zeal resist encroaching bands ? 
With crushing might avenge the burning wrong ? 
Guard long and well the treasure of thy lands ? 


Who then can blame the Boers for guarding well 
Rich mines of wealth in their own native land, 

As they have need, with flaming shot and shell, 
Till hostile armies stay their iron hand ? 


So far what gain has come? A larger host 
To raid and dare the fire of Boerish guns, 
Of brave men standing firm at duty’s post— 
The bud and bloom of England’s noblest sons ;— 
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A Cronje vanquished, Botha held at bay, 
All sieges raised, imprisoned hosts set free, 
As leaders will to join once more the fray, 
A storm-swept way to Peace, ere Peace shall be! 


But when shall come the end to bloody strife, 
Though flushed with victory thy remnant rest, 
What worthy prize for all the loss of life 
And treasure shall reward thy glory’s quest ? 


What added lustre will thy banner wear? 
What new accord of praise the nations give ? 
What larger witness of thy love and care 
To help the weak a better life to live ? 


Can glory hallow grasping hands of greed ? 
Make right the fixed and stubborn might of will ? 
Wilt thou be proud to face the finished deed ? 
Recall thy worse than wasted martial skill ? 


Will not the ghosts of Boer and Briton slain 
In gory conflict by the thousands, live 

To haunt thy future, shame thy sordid gain,— 
The sin the great world will not soon forgive ? 


The glaring sin lies chiefly at thy door. 
Thy breach of faith the hounds of war let loose, 
Made hells of earthly heavens, dyed fields with gore, 
Until thine end was gained allowed no truce! 


Bethink thee, England, of thy Christian creed, 

And stay thy crimsoned, crushing hand of wrong. 
Make Peace and fill with blessed word and deed 

To speed the day of Time’s millennial song ! 

















ALEWIVES AND THE DIP-NET PROCESS. 


By H. W. Brown, M. Sc. 


the many interesting 
phenomena which to the 
‘longshoreman are al- 
ways common enough, 
none, it seems to me, 
can be more worthily marvelous than 
those grand movements of gregarious 
and migratory fishes which occur 
annually all along our coasts. 

Vast schools of porgies, for exam- 
ple, appear off New England in mid- 
summer; and I have seen a single 
greasy, old, black fishing steamer 
hoisting aboard three hundred and 
fifty barrels of this oily treasure as 
the result of but two average hauls 
of her huge, purse-like, seine net. 

Shad, cod, mackerel, menhaden, and 
the like, also go in schools, and each 

















suggests to the observer its own par- 
ticular features of interest, as it does 
to the ever-dependent fisherman of 
our banks and bays its own peculiar 
methods of capture. 

But there is one annually return- 
ing visitant to our shores and streams 
of exceptional interest. Concerning 
it, however, very little seems thus far 
to have been written, and I suppose 
many intelligent people, especially 
such as live far inland, may possess 
hardly more information about it 
than is implied by one of its several 
suggestive names. Some, perhaps, 
have never even heard of it. I refer 
to the plain, the old-fashioned, albeit 
the somewhat oversavory, alewife. 

This common and very interesting 





“A struggling, glistening, mass of alewives. 
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food fish is often confused in thought 
with the sea-herring, a species which 
it does somewhat resemble; but the 
former is of larger and, as fish go, 
more corpulent proportions, hence, 
probably, the origin of the name; 
besides the alewife is anadromous in 
its habits. The sea-herring (clupea 
harengus) never enters fresh water, 
even for spawning. 

There are but two species of ale- 
wife along our coast, the so-called 
‘* branch herring ’’ (Pomolobus pseu- 


‘ 


doharengus) and the ‘‘ glut herring’”’ 
(Pomolobus estivalis), species that 
are much alike both externally and 
internally, differing mainly only in 
the color of the peritoneal lining— 
pale in the one case, black in the 
other. 

When first taken from the water 
an alewife is of bright, silvery gray 
color, darker upon the back, without 
special markings, ten to twelve inches 
long, flattish, having a fair comple- 
ment and spread of fins and a homo- 


ground above.” 


ted to pass into the happy spawntn 


g 


cercal tail. It weighs from two-fifths 
to one-third of a pound, rarely one 
half, and is exceptionally muscular. 
That it needs must be an unusually 
athletic fish we may presently have 
good occasion to show. 

Every state along our seaboard, 
from Maine to Florida, with the pos- 
sible exception of Georgia, engages 
more or less in the alewife industry ; 
but of the New England states Mas- 
sachusetts surpasses her sisters, both 
in the number of men employed and 
in the value of her catch. Various 
appliances for this sort of fishing are 
pound-nets, trap- 
nets, gill-nets, seines, weirs, fykes, 





in common use 


and, in New England, dip-nets. In 
New Hampshire, the Newmarket 
and Exeter rivers sustain a few nets, 
while the Merrimack, Taunton, and 
some other rivers of Massachusetts, 
use the seine chiefly. In both Mas- 
sachusetts and Maine the dip-net 
process of catching is used very 
largely. In Connecticut, Rhode 
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Island, and New Hampshire the 
seine also is used, while in each of 
the New England states where ale- 
wife fishing is carried on pound- 
nets, trap-nets, and weirs are em- 
ployed. 

Of all the rivers of New England, 
the one from which most alewives 
are annually taken is the Damaris- 
cotta in Maine. From this small 
river nearly two and one half mil- 
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the branch-herring in inland ponds 
or lakes connected with the sea. 
The warm shallows of these places 
are the Mecca of their summer pil- 
grimage. Hither they swarm in vast 
numbers, remain a few weeks, de- 
posit the spawn and the milt, and 
then go straggling back to the sea. 
It is observed that such fish always 
return to leave their eggs upon the 
identical spawning ground where 





lions of fish have been secured in a 
single season, weighing more than 
a million pounds (1,390,612 pounds 
in 1896), an amount larger than that 
from any other stream of our entire 
Atlantic border, I believe, with the 
exception of the Potomac. The total 
weight of alewives taken from New 
Hampshire rivers (say) in 1896 was 
269,734 pounds. 

Unlike the cod, herring, and so 
forth, the alewife, although its habi- 
tat is the ocean, prefers to deposit 
her eggs in fresh water; the glut- 
herring not far from tidal water; but 


they were themselves brought forth. 
Doubtless it is chiefly due to some 
functional disturbance of ovaries and 
spermaries that migratory fishes are 
led to seek a spawning place some- 
where every year, but by what unerr- 
ing sense they are enabled to return, 
season after season, to the same 
stream for that purpose one is scarcely 
able to conjecture. 

The dip-net method of catching 
alewives is peculiar to New England. 
My own observations in connection 
with this process have been made 
chiefly at the principal fishway of the 
































little river already mentioned—the 
Damariscotta, in Maine. Damaris- 
cotta Mills is the seat of the business 
for the section. Here the fishing 
season affords for the people one 
good—almost the only—opportunity 
for really lively work which those 
ease-loving citizens seem able to 
enjoy for a full twelve-month, and 
they make the most of it. 

The name Damariscotta is one of 
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near by, holding brackish water), is 
well supplied with smelts and eels, 
and formerly had its oysters. The 
name of the region, then, may have 
had a somewhat more than local 
significance to the mind of the early 
savage. 

‘*The Mills,’’ at the thoroughly 
picturesque fishway of which the 
greatest catch is annually made, is 
a small village about fifteen miles 





the many Indian words which 


find written upon our New England 


we 


landscape, and it is said to signify 
‘* The place of little fishes.’’ Doubt- 
less this fact should suggest a very 
remote beginning for the alewives 
of Damariscotta. Some enthusiastic 
genealogist might here 
source of perpetual pleasure in being 
able to trace an unbroken, if only a 
piscatorial, line to a point so far 
back in human—who knows if not in 
geologic—time! Damariscotta Bay, 
however (a small inland tidal sea, 


discover a 





from the sea. 
wives and sea tourists alike by means 
of the beautiful winding river which 
is the only outlet for the tidal waters 
of the bay. 

The bay itself receives fresh water 
mainly from a short, rocky, tumbling 


It is reached by ale- 


stream which all the year round 
drains a twelve-mile pond, fully sixty 
feet above. This elevated lake is 
the spawning place of the millions of 
fish that come up the river, and it is 
at the time of their ascent that they 
are taken in enormous quantities and 
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shipped abroad as an important arti- 
cle of commerce. 

Late in April or early in May the 
fish appear at the foot of the falls, al- 
though at first in small numbers—a 
warm southerly wind and flood-tide 
proving favorable. 
schools arrive ; 


Soon larger 
then for nearly a 
month, in a good season, the stream 
is almost packed with them—a mov- 
ing, struggling, glistening mass of 
alewives, all heading one way in a 
frenzied advance over shoals, rapids, 
and cascades, and all intent upon one 
object, that of gaining the shallow 
spawning grounds of the lake above. 
Day and night alike the anxious pro- 
cession crowds on. No bait, at this 
time, can tempt them to eat; yet the 
fish are fat and inviting, and the fe- 
male bears hundreds of eggs. 

It is after they have ascended the 
winding river from the sea, and while 
hurrying in from the head of the bay 
that a narrowing creek crowds the 
school into the still narrower stream, 


» 4) ” 
patter and spinutter. 


which quickly divides into two main 
branches. Of these, one passes 
toward the right hand and is called 
the lock-stream. All the way up 
along the rapids of this branch are 
built of stone frequent locks alternat- 
ing from side to side. Into each of 
these locks the torrent from above 
pours, and swirls, and boils, and 
eddies; yet into each, in spite of all 
—even of the greatest force of the 
rushing stream—the alewife. by a 
quick muscular flip of tail and fin, is 
able to throw himself. Often he 
makes a momentary white foamy 
streak up through the dark of the 
waterfall. But safely there he is 
quite willing to eddy and float and 
rest, preparatory for another venture 
and a still higher lock. 

All alewives taking the right hand 
course are held by the fishermen as 
sacred and safe, and are permitted 
to pass into the 
ground above ; 


happy spawning 
but those that take 


the left-hand branch—alas for them! 
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their way to the lake is blocked by a 
perpendicular fall of fifty or more 
feet, having at its base a deep, dark, 
ominous pool, from which the luck- 
less and unwary victims are soon to 
be ruthlessly scooped, then thrown 
into vats, sold to farmers and trades- 
men, salted and smoked, and at last 
made to serve as meat during the 
long, barren months of winter. But 
it certainly presents a sight never to 
be forgotten 





this eager, crowding, 
thousands upon 
thousands, tons upon tons, for they 
fill the stream at times from surface 
to bottom. 


writhing mass, 


So full is the water-way, 
often, that one can pluck them out 
by hand alone and fill his basket 
without the aid either of hook or net. 
Gamins along the stream pilfer many 
a string, and at night poachers are 
kept at bay by vigilant guards hav- 
ing the right to shoot. 

With long-handled nets, several 
brawny dippers draw forth the fish 
incessantly, lifting them a good full 
bushel at a dip; and these, all alive, 
thrown into broad vats or traps, flip 
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and flop, spatter and splutter, gasp 
and writhe, all the while throwing 
water and scales, slime and gurry in 
every direction,—and this, amid the 
roar of the falls, the shouts of the 
workmen, the glinting and gleaming, 
presents a scene of activity, confusion, 
shine, and slipperyness, such as one 
may rarely look upon. 

The widows of the neighborhood 
are first given by the authorities a 
generous allowance, after which, from 
far and near, with vehicles of every 
sort, the farmers, rich and poor alike, 
are supplied with fish for their an- 
nual hoard. Sometimes it is long 
into the night before the latest order 
of the day is filled; but early in the 
morning the supply is resumed. 

At the stream thirty-five cents per 
one hundred is the usual selling- 
price for them fresh and clean, and 
from two hundred to five hundred 
are commonly called for. From the 
trap the ordered fish are shoveled 
into tubs, hung suspended between 
two poles, and are loaded into the 
wagons at hand. 
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But vastly more than are thus dis- 
posed of are taken from the stream. 
All such extra fish are contracted for 
in advance with the adjoining towns, 
the contract covering five years, and 
at the uniform rate of a dollar and 
a quarter per barrel. Mr. A. R. 
Nickerson of Boothbay, Me., an en- 
terprising business man, has pur- 
chased the over-plus for many years, 
and has shipped them to the West 
Indies largely. 

During a lull in the filling of small 
orders, surplus fish are lifted into in- 
clined troughs or sluices down which 
a small stream of water is always 
flowing. By this means they are con- 
veyed to a considerable distance and 
dropped upon sieves made of narrow 
slats, from which a man proceeds to 
shovel them, although they may be 
still alive, into barrels prepared. An- 
other man throws in layer after layer 
of rock salt, until the cask is nearly 
full, when it is set aside for more 
careful packing. 

The farmer carries his treasure 
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home, pickles the fish for two days 
and two nights in strong brine, then 
strings them upon slender rods, ten 
to the stick, and smokes them for sev- 
eral days, in a close out-building, 
over a smothered wood fire. The ad- 
dition of a little saltpetre to the 
brine gives a reddish color to the 
flesh and, to some tastes, greatly im- 
proves the flavor. 

Let no one suppose that smoked 
alewives thus caught and cured are, 
as a matter of food, either common 
or unclean. The writer approves of 
them from the memories of childhood, 
and still regards a fat smoked ale- 
wife as an epicurean morsel worthy 
of any table. Let them be roasted in 
a piping hot oven, the head and en- 
trails having been previously re- 
moved, then quickly relieved of their 
thick, scaly skin, and served whole. 

The return of the alewives to the 
sea, after two or three weeks of so- 
journ in fresh water, is a quiet, unor- 
ganized matter, and usually attracts 
but little attention. 


By C. Fennie Swaine. 


After the birds have flitted 
Away from the winter blast, 
After the days of summer 


And the time of flowers is past, 
Thick, in the dark green holly, 
White, as the drilted snow, 
With a smile like summer sunshine, 
The Christmas roses blow. 


The Autumn has had its glory 


In gorgeous forests and flowers; 
The Summer has had its lilies, 
And the Spring its budding bowers ; 
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But these Noel-roses have hidden 
Under the frost and rime, 

And kept the white of their garments 
For the beautiful Christmas time. 


When we sorrow for golden lilies 
That faded away like dreams ; 
When we miss the murmuring zephyr, 
And the laughter of the streams, 
Then, like stars peeping through the darkness, 
The Madonna roses appear, 
With a tender message for us, 
And a smile for the dying year. 


They bloom in the sunny windows 
Of the cottages of the poor, 

And the children forget their hunger, 
Counting these flower-gifts o’er ; 

Like the love of the blessed Christ-child, 
They blossom ever the same 

In hovel as in palace, 
So we give them a Christmas name. 


We gather the sacred blossoms 
And bear to the darkened room, 
Where our shrouded dead are sleeping 
In the curtained Christmas gloom ; 
And the flowers, with tender whispers, 
Pierce the doubt and the mystery,— 
‘‘ If we out of death have blossomed 
Oh, how much more shall ye.”’ 


Fair on the happy bridal 
The sweet chrysanthemums smile, 
And away to the land of summer 
Our visions of love beguile ; 
Swept by the wintry tempest, 
With never a drop of dew, 
They twine amid orange blossoms, 
As they twined amid the rue. 


Then with rich, ripe, holly berries, 
Bring these tufted blooms of white ; 
And with star and cross entwine them 
For our happy Christmas night, 
For the time of year held sacred, 
And sweetest with tender thought, 
The Hand that painted the roses 
Hath these Noel offerings brought. 





THE OLD NORTH CEMETERY OF CONCORD, N. H. 


By Foseph B. Walker. 


HE mortal remains of 
most of the earliest 
actors in Concord’s 
history repose in this 
ancient burying-ground. 

It is the oldest in the central part of 

New Hampshire, and was established 

before the “Plantation of Penny 

Cook’’ had become the town of 

Rumford (1733). 

It appears by their records that 
at a meeting of the proprietors of 
Pennycook, holden on the 31st day 
of March, 1730, it was ‘‘ Voted that 
Henry Rolfe Esq. Mr. John Pecker 
and Mr. John Chandler be a commit- 
tee to lay out a suitable place for a 
burying place, in the township of 
Penny Cook; and if said burying 
place should happen to be on any 
man’s lot, and the owner willing for 
the same, that the committee are 
hereby empowered to lay out an 
equivalent in undivided lands in 
some other place, to his satisfac- 
tion.’’ 

A century later, March 10, 1842, 
the town (Concord) ‘‘ Voted that 
Josiah Stevens Jr. Joseph Low, 
Robert Davis, Luther Roby, and 
William Restieaux be a committee 
to purchase so much land as may be 
necessary for a cemetery or burying 
ground in connection with the one 
near the North Church, and be au- 
thorized to fence and ornament the 
same; and that the sum of five hun- 
dred dollars be appropriated for that 





purpose, to be laid out under the 
direction of that committee the pre- 
sent year.’’ 

The addition made by this commit- 
tee comprises that part of the present 
cemetery lying between Bradley 
street and the west line of the Minot 
inclosure extended to the cemetery’s 
south line. Thus enlarged this an- 
cient graveyard remained the only 
one in the central part of Concord, 
with the exception of a very small 
one of the Quakers, until 1860, when 
Blossom Hill was purchased and con- 
secrated to a like purpose. 

This ancient ‘‘God’s Acre’’ con- 
tains all that was mortal of the first 
generation of Concord’s dead. Their 
remains were placed there when New 
Hampshire was a British province, 
and the French and Indian wars 
rendered perilous a life upon the 
frontiers. It is not strange, there- 
fore, that with a very few exceptions, 
these all rest in unmarked graves. 
Yet, the turf has ever been green 
above their narrow beds and upon 
these the sun has beamed as brightly 
as if it had shone through many-hued 
cathedral windows and Gothic arches 
had been reared above them. 

The memorial stones in this ceme- 
tery may be divided into six classes : 

First CLAss. The oldest inscribed 
stone in this ancient graveyard was 
erected by the town minister (1730- 
1782), Rev. Timothy Walker, to per- 
petuate the memory of his first child. 
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a thin sheet of 
granite, roughly shaped, and bears 


It was made from 


the following inscription : 





DIED 
ANNO 


1736 
SARAH WALKER 
% 4 YEARS 
& 6O™M 


This, and a few others of like char- 
acter, still standing but generally un- 
inscribed, are doubtless the oldest and 
constitute the first class of memorial 
stones erected in Concord. As just 
stated, most of the earliest graves 
were unmarked by monuments of any 
kind, a fact by no means strange as 
the early inhabitants had little means 
with which to procure monuments to 
their dead. However much they may 
have desired them, they could not be 
manufactured in the township, where 
neither the materials nor the skill re- 
quired in their construction were to 
be found. If had at all they must 
have been procured from some of the 
Massachusetts towns, the nearest of 
which was forty miles away. 

While, therefore, it is not a sur- 
prising fact that most of the graves of 
inhabitants who died before the Revo- 
lution were never marked by desir- 


able monuments, it is satisfactory to 
xxix—27 
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know that individual plots were as- 
signed to individual families, and that 
in some instances these remain the 
burial-places of those families to this 
time. Most of the fifteen to sixteen 
hundred monuments in this cemetery 
were erected during the present cen- 
tury. 

According to the late David 
George, who lived nearly or quite 
all his life on a lot adjoining it and 
died April 21, 1838, at the age of 
seventy, it contained but six properly 
finished gravestones in 1790: those 
of Doc. Ezra Carter and James Os- 
good, who died in 1757, those of 
Jeremiah Stickney and of the two 
children of Thomas Stickney, Mary 
and Jeremiah, and that of Jeremiah 
Hall, who died in 17g0.! 





Memory of Doc. Ezra Carter 


SEcOND CLAss. These are yet in 
a good state of preservation and the 
inscriptions upon them are clearly 


'To this list should be added the gravestone of 
Rev. Timothy Walker, and probably that of his 
wife, Sarah Walker. 
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legible. All but those of the children 
above mentioned are of similiar ma- 
terial and design, being of a coffee 
colored, silicious slate, short and 
quite broad in proportion to their 
height. Their faces are neatly and 
peculiarly ornamented with borders 
of geometric figures. Each has the 
outline of a heart on its right hand 
upper corner and that of a coffin 
standing perpendicularly upon its 
head upon the opposite one. The 
inscriptions are plainly incised in 
shallow Roman capitals of various 
sizes and attest the desirability of 
slate as a memorial stone. 

Three of them have the appear- 
ance of having been made by the 
same party and erected at about the 
same time. They are unlike any 
others in the cemetery, are the old- 
est with the exception of the rude 
stones before mentioned, and may be 
said to constitute the second class of 
mortuary monuments in Concord. 

TuirpD Crass. As belonging to a 
third class may be mentioned the 





A Good Example of Class I!/ 


dark slate stones standing at the 
graves of Dolly Hutchins, wife of 
Capt. Gordon Hutchins of Revolution- 
ary fame; of Sarah Walker, wife of 
Rey. Timothy Walker; of Rev. Tim- 
othy Walker, himself; of Mary Wil- 
son, the first wife of Thomas Wilson ; 
of Dea. Joseph Hall, Sen’r; of Mary 
Wilson, the second wife of Thomas 
Wilson, and of Lot Colby; all of 
whom died between 1773 and 1807. 
FourtuH Crass. By 1810, or there- 
abouts, marble slabs and slabs of 





slate of more modern patterns began 
to appear as the forerunners of a 
fourth class. Among the more com- 
mon adornments of these were etch- 
ings of funereal urns and weeping 
willows. To this class belong the 
monuménts of Mehitable Kimball 
(1805), Judith Walker (1808), Su- 
sannah Kneeland (1809), James John- 
son (1804), and Capt. Joshua Abbot 
(1815). 

Firrn Crass. To this class suc- 
ceeded, as this century neared its 
middle, monuments of more massive 
proportions resting upon bases, and 
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plain obelisks, which gradually de- 
veloped into the multifarious styles 
of the present time. Specimens of 
the latter may be seen in the monu- 
ments erected to the memory of Presi- 
dent Franklin Pierce, of Gen. Albe- 
marle Cady, of the deceased mem- 
the 
many others. 


bers of Stickney family, and 


About the middle 
of this century tombs began to ap- 


SixtH CLASS. 


pear, but inasmuch as neither sani- 


tary nor sentimental reasons com- 


mended their use, their construction 
All told, these 
number but seven, half of which are 


was soon arrested. 


civilization 
ealls for the durvza/ of the dead, and 


unoccupied. Advanced 
the committal formula in the burial 
service of the English Church, “ Earth 
to Earth, Ashes to Dust to 
Dust,’’ expresses conformity to the 


Ashes, 


Creator's will that, when man’s tab- 
ernacle of flesh shall have served its 
temporary purpose, it shall enter the 
great progression of Nature’s changes 
and be resolved to the elements from 
which it was constructed. 

The obsequies of persons of marked 
importance in their individual locali- 


ties have not infrequently been at- 
tended with pomp and large expense. 
While no instance of this would be 
sought in a littlke New Hampshire 
town such as Concord was in 1782, 
yet itis a matter of history that, when 
their minister died, its citizens sought 
to honor his memory with a funeral 
which, the time and 
locality, may be deemed somewhat 


considering 


elaborate. 
He had served them with fidelity 
for more than half a century (1730- 
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1782), and, by this last service on 
their part, they desired to manifest 
the sincere respect and affection with 
which they had regarded him. The 
Rev. Joseph Woodman, pastor of the 
church in Sanbornton, at whose in- 
stallation eleven years before the 
deceased had given the charge, 
preached the sermon usual on such 
occasions. The Rev. Abiel Foster of 
Canterbury, the Rev. Samuel Wood 
of Boscawen, the Rev. Elijah Fletcher 
of Hopkinton, the Rev. Jacob Rice of 
Henniker, and the Rev. William Kelly 
of Warner, pastors of the churches in 
these towns, acted as pall bearers. 
To each of these, agreeably to a 
somewhat common custom of the 
time, was given a gold ring, com- 
memorative of the occasion. 

Judge Samuel Sewall records in 
his diary, February, 1698, a list of 
twenty-nine funerals at which he had 
officiated asa pall bearer, and been 
presented with eight gold rings, three 
pairs of gloves, and twenty-three 
mourning scarfs. What use he made 
of these valuable articles he has 
omitted to say. That it was a good 
one his thriftiness makes certain. 

Mr. Weeden, in his ‘‘ Economic 
and Social History of New England,” 
says, ‘‘ Rings were the most common 
article of jewelry, and the gift of 
these, with scarfs and gloves, became 
as general and inapposite as the use- 
less custom of bridal gifts in our day. 
At the funeral of Governor Belcher’s 
wife, in 1736, over 1,000 pairs of 
gloves were given away. In 1742 an 
act forbade the giving of rings, scarfs, 
or gloves at funerals, except six pairs 
of the latter to bearers, and one pair 
to the pastor; it did not stop the 
practice, however.”’ 

Considering the time, and the 





number and wealth of his people, 
the provisions made for Mr. Walk- 
er’s funeral and for marking his 
grave were creditable and ample. 
These have come down to us in de- 
tail in the report of the committee of 
arrangements, made to and accepted 
by the town, on the 21st of October, 
1782, which sets forth the several 
charges of this funeral as follows: 


h & & 

Toeightrings - - . 1 16 0 
“ two gallons wine - I 4} 0 
** a coffin - . . ° 90 
“beers” - . . . o 1 6 
* a horse to Sanbornton - . o 30 
* do to Gilmanton - - o 3.0 
** do to*Warner - - - 0 2 3 
“ digging the grave . ‘ 0 20 
‘ provisions” - - - 1 2 3 
' grave stones - - - - + 4 0 


An examination of this report 
shows that nearly three fourths of 
the whole expense incurred was for 
rings presented to the pallbearers 
and for gravestones, (nine pounds), 
and that the cost of the entertain- 
ment furnished to the guests (two 
pounds, six shillings, and three 
pence), was nearly double that of 
all the other outlays. 

In this old cemetery have been 
laid to rest, from time to time, 
numerous representatives of all the 
generations, which from its very be- 
ginning have peopled Concord ; some 
when the warwhoop of the Indian 
was heard in the surrounding wilder- 
ness and the men went out armed 
and in companies from their garri- 
sons to their work in the fields; some 
during the struggle for national in- 
dependence; some during later wars 
on sea and land; some during the 
civil strife which threatened the dis- 
ruption of our Union; some in re- 
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cent months, while the leaves now 
sere and falling were verdant. 
Here were interred in one grave 


three of the five victims of the Indian 
massacre of August 11, 1746, Obadiah 
Peters, John Bean, and John Lufkin; 
and nearby, in the Bradley Plot, 
the two others, Samuel Bradley and 
Jonathan Bradley. They were all 
brought in a cart from the scene of 
the ambush on the Hopkinton road 
to the village by a guard sent out for 
that purpose. 

Here also, in an unmarked grave, 
was laid to rest the stalwart form of 
Capt. Ebenezer Eastman, one of the 
most energetic of Concord’s earliest 
Haverhill, 
six 


settlers, who came from 


Mass., accompanied by hardy 


sons. He was prominent as an en- 
terprising farmer, and in town affairs ; 
and at Louisburg, whither he went 
twice as a soldier, he gained renown 
as a man of valour. He died in 1748. 

Thirty-three years later, was buried 
in this ancient cemetery the body of 
Col. Benjamin Rolfe, who was for a 
generation of Concord’s 


one most 


prominent citizens. He was gradu- 
ated at Harvard college in 1727, and 
the town minister the 
honor of being what in early times 
was designated ‘‘ a liberally educated 
man.’’ He served 


shared with 


as clerk of the 
commission to determine the bound- 
ary line between the provinces of 
New Hampshire and Massachusetts 
and also 
proprietors of the township of Con- 
cord from 1733 to 1770. His house, 
erected in 1764, forms a part of the 
Rolfe and Rumford Asylum struct- 
ure. 
been Concord’s only capitalist, and 
died possessed of a very large landed 
estate. 


in 1740, as clerk of the 


He seems, in his day, to have 
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In the Stickney lot, near the south- 
east corner of the cemetery, 
the grave of Col. 
Stickney of Revolutionary fame. 


may 
Thomas 
He 
was an ardent patriot, and his regi- 
ment stormed the Tory battery at the 
battle of Bennington. 


be seen 


He was ever 
a useful citizen and served his town 
in various official capacities for many 
years. He died in 1800, at the ma- 
ture age of eighty years. 

Here also was buried in 1798 Ma- 
jor Daniel Livermore, who began his 
military career at Bunker Hill and 
followed the fortunes of the Revolu- 
tionary War to its close. He was in 
the battles of Trenton and of Prince- 
ton, and at Valley Forge in the dole- 
ful winter of 1777 and 1778. In 1779, 
he was in General Sullivan’s expedi- 
tions against the Indians in north- 
eastern Pennsylvania and 
New York. 
be found a graphic record of the in- 
cidents of that destructive raid (N. 
H. Hist. Soc. Col., vol. 9, pp. 200- 
244). He subsequently remained in 
the Northern army until it was dis- 
banded, in 1783. Thereafter return- 
ing to Concord, he there discharged 


western 
In his orderly book may 


important civil duties and enjoyed 
the honors of a valued citizen until 
his decease, at the early age of forty- 
nine years. 

In the Walker family lot, a plain 
slab of Dorset marble marks the grave 
of Hon. Timothy Walker, an ardent 
patriot throughout the Revolutionary 
period, a member of the fourth and 
fifth provincial congresses, and for a 
time, of the New Hampshire Commit- 
tee of Safety. Upon the formation of 
national parties, he was selected by 
the Republicans of New Hampshire 
as their first candidate for governor of 


the state. He was also a justice of 
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the court of common pleas for the 
county of Rockingham, from 1783 to 
1809, and for many its chief justice. 
He died in 1822, in the eighty-fifth 
year of his age. 

Near its entrance and just south of 
the central avenue of the cemetery, 
lie the mortal remains of the Rev. Dr. 
Asa McFarland, Concord’s last town 
minister, whose salary, as was that of 
his predecessors, was raised by a tax 
upon the polls and estates of its citi- 
zens. He had a ministry of twenty- 
seven years. He was prominent 
among the New Hampshire clergy- 
men of his day, was a trustee of Dart- 
mouth college during the great con- 
troversy in which that institution was 
a party. He was an able writer, and 
in 1806 published a work entitled, 
‘‘An Historical View of Heresies and 
Vindication of the Primitive Faith.’’ 

Beside the remains of Dr. McFar- 
land rest those of his wife, Mrs. Eliz- 
beth McFarland, whose name is syn- 
onymous with all that was best in 
Concord for a generation. She was 
the founder of the New Hampshire 
Female Cent Society, in 1804, and of 
the Concord Female Charitable So- 
ciety in 1812; both of which institu- 
tions, still in vigor unimpaired, have 
ever rendered important service on 
important lines for nearly a century. 
She went to high reward in 1838, at the 
age of fifty-eight years, the exact 
measure of years attained by her hus- 
band. 

The modest obelisk of Italian mar- 
ble near the northern entrance to the 
cemetery marks the grave of the 
Countess of Rumford, who, after long 
and repeated sojourns in Europe, re- 
turned in the early forties to her na- 
tive town, and resided upon her ma- 
ternal estate until her death in 1852, 


at the age of seventy-eight years. 
She founded the Rolfe and Rumford 
Asylum, was a liberal patron of the 
New Hampshire Asylum for the In- 
sane, of the Concord Female Charita- 
ble Society, and of sundry other be- 
nevolent institutions in Massachusetts. 

Near the grave of the Countess of 
Rumford stands the cenotaph of Mrs. 
Susan Walker Morse Lind, daughter 
of Prof. S. F. B. Morse, who, in her 
early life, was a frequent visitor in 
Concord, and a favorite in its society. 
She was lost at sea, off the coast of 
Cuba, in December, 1885, while on a 
voyage from her home in Porto Rico 
to her native country. To her, with 
slight change, may be applied the 
lines written at sea by Nathaniel H. 
Carter,Concord’s ablest poet, in antici- 
pation of near death and a burial in 
the waters of Mediteranean: 


‘*Nor forgotten shall be our cherished one, 
Though she sleep in the watery waste alone.”’ 


In the southerly part of the ceme- 
tery, his associates of the New Hamp- 
shire bar have erected a plain stone 
to the memory of Hon. Philip Carri- 
gain, who died in 1842, at the age of 
seventy years. He was long a prac- 
titioner of law in Concord, was for 
four years secretary of state (1805- 
’og), and author of the largest map of 
New Hampshire, which he published 
in 1816. 

Near by, stands another stone which 
bears the name of Hon. Thomas W. 
Thompson, for eleven years one of 
Concord’s foremost citizens. He was 
a valued member of the New Hamp- 
shire bar. From 1805 to 1807, he was 


one of New Hampshire’s representa- 
tives in congress, and from 1814 to 
1817, one of her United States sena- 
tors. It was he who, on behalf of his 
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fellow-townsmen, gave to La Fayette 
the address of welcome upon his visit 
to Concord in 1825. 

Under the oaks, on the west side of 
the Minot inclosure, is interred the 
body of Hon. Franklin Pierce, for 
many years a resident of Concord, a 
leading member of the New Hamp- 
shire bar, a brave officer in the Mexi- 
can war, and the fourteenth president 
of the United States. 

A man of very great versatility of 
genius was the Hon. David L. Morril, 
who died in 1849, and was buried in 
the northwest section of this ancient 
ground. Dr. Bouton says of him, 
‘* Few men in the state sustained more 
numerous, various, and important 
offices than Governor Morril.’’ He 
was first a practitioner of medicine. 
Relinquishing this, he studied theol- 
ogy and was admitted to the brother- 
hood of the ministry. Subsequently 
returning to his first profession, he 
represented his town of Goffstown in 
the general court, at its sessions from 
1808 to 1817, and in 1816 was the 
speaker of the house of representa- 
tives. He also held the office of 
United States senator from 1816 to 
1822; was president of the New 
Hampshire senate in 1823, and gover- 
nor of the state from 1824 to 1827. 

In the burial lot of his ancestors, 
reposes Charles Walker, one of the 
noblest of Concord’s sons. He left 
his native town soon after his gradu- 
ation at Harvard college in 1818, and 
was for a time an instructor in Tran- 
sylvania University, in Kentucky. 
He subsequently studied his profes- 
sion in the office of Thomas Addis 
Emmet in New York city, and upon 
admission to the bar, began there the 
practice of law which he pursued un- 
til declining health caused his re- 


moval to the milder climate of Key 
West. Here, he held for a time the 
office of U. S. district attorney, but 
subsequently made a more permanent 
settlement near Guayama, in Porto 
Rico, where he bought an estate and 
became a sugar planter. He made 
his last visit to Concord and here 
died in 1843. 

The chaste marble monument, sur- 
mounted by an urn wreathed with 
ivy, near the northeast corner of the 
Minot enclosure, was erected to the 
memory of Lewis Downing, Esq., 
who introduced to Concord the manu- 
facture of stage-coaches in 1813; 
thereby initiating a business which 
has since grown to large proportions 
and sent its carriages to all sections 
of the United States, Canada, Mexico, 
South America, and Africa. 

In the western part of the ceme- 
tery, in October, 1846, without min- 
isterial aid or presence, was placed, 
in a grave yet unmarked, all that was 
mortal of Nathaniel P. Rogers. He 
was a lawyer of brilliant talents who 
left his profession to devote all his 
energies to the cause of the abolition 
of American slavery. He came to 
Concord in 1838, and for eight years 
was the editor of the Herald of Free- 
dom. A volume of his writings attest 
his high power as a writer. 

Near the south line of the ceme- 
tery, about half way from front to rear, 
a horizontal tablet, supported upon 
a firm sub-structure of brick, marks 
the grave of ‘‘ George Hough, Esq.”’ 
who died Feb. 8, 1830, at the age of 
seventy-two years. He came to Con- 
cord in 1789, and here introduced for 
the first time the business of printing, 
and shortly after published the first 
book printed in the county of Merri- 
mack; a work entitled ‘‘ Christian 
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Economy.’’ In 1790, he established 
Concord’s first newspaper, 7he Cour- 
ter of New Hampshire. Two years 
later he was appointed Concord’s 
first postmaster. 

The students of history and geneal- 
ogy read with profound respect, upon 
the east side of the marble shaft in 
the burial lot of Gen. Joseph Low, a 
chaste inscription which tells them 
that ‘‘ John Farmer died August 13, 
1838,’’ while, a few feet away, a low 
stone bearing the letters ‘‘ J. F.’’ in- 
dicates the exact spot of his inter- 
ment. Dr. Farmer was one of the 
founders of the New Hampshire His- 
torical Society, an important con- 
tributor to its published ‘‘ Collec- 
tions,” and occasionally to those of 
its kindred society in Massachusetts. 
He was also the author of many his- 
torical and genealogical works, among 
which was ‘“ A Genealogical Register 
of the First Settlers of New Eng- 
land.’’ 

Near the south side of the north 
avenue, opposite the Minot enclosure, 
a rugged granite obelisk tells the visi- 
tor that here was interred, in 1898, 
the tall form of Albemarle Cady, 
brevet brigadier-general, U. S. A. 
He was all his life a soldier. At its 
close he was gathered to his kindred 
at the ripe age of 81 years. 

The temptation to continue this 
list of worthies would be irresistible 
did not space forbid. Six genera- 
tions of men and women who were 
once participants in the activities of 
Concord repose peacefully in this 
quiet inclosure, a part of 
“The innumerable caravan, which moves 

To that mysterious realm, where each 


Shall take his chamber in the silent halls of 
death.”’ 


All of the inscriptions upon the 
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memorial tablets in this ancient ceme- 
tery, to the number of two thousand, 
were accurately copied, 
literatim, lineation et punctuation 
in 1895. These, together with a 
map of the ground and a carefully 
prepared index, 
bound in six 


verbatim, 


have been firmly 
small folio volumes 
and placed for safe keeping in the 
library of the New Hampshire His- 
torical Society, where they may be 
consulted by any one desirous of in- 
formation which they can impart. 
They afford, by a little reading be- 
tween the lines, much of the contem- 
poraneous history of Concord. 

So imperfect has heretofore been 
the preservation of our town records, 
that these brief memorials in stone 
have oftentimes become of incalcul- 
able value to the genealogist and the 
historian. Could such a work as has 
been done for this ancient burial- 
place be done for every cemetery in 
New Hampshire, and the transcripts 
placed for general consultation in the 
state library, it would be applauded 
and welcomed by every person called 
to delve among the imperfect records 
in the offices of our town clerks and 
inure to the more accurate writing of 
our local history. 

It is to be regretted that the forlorn 
condition of many New Hampshire 
cemeteries renders them amenable to 
unfavorable criticism. Gravestones 
blackened by the weather and tilted 
in all directions by the frost; some of 
them half buried in wild vines, weeds, 
and bushes, awake the feeling that 
such a burial-place itself needs burial, 
and that the sentiment of a commun- 
ity which tolerates such neglect makes 
neither life nor death desirable therein. 

In cheering contrast is the thought 
that tenderest care and constant 
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watchfulness guard this ancient 
burial-ground of the fathers from 
neglect; keeping its turf green and 
attesting by kindly adornments the 
loving regard of the living for their 
beloved dead. 

As one approaches the end of his 
earthly career and his sun sinks near 
the western horizon, he is apt to turn 
in remembrance to his departed kin- 
dred, and wherever he may chance 
to be, on land or sea, to desire that 


his final rest may be with them. 
When, full of years and in Egypt, 
Jacob was about to die he said to his 
sons, 


“Bury me with my fathers in the cave that 
is in the field of Ephron the Hiltite. ‘ 
There they buried Abraham and Sarah his 
wife ; there they buried Isaac and Rebecca his 
wife; and there I buried Leah. . . . And 
his sons did unto him according as he com- 
manded them; and buried him in the cave of 
the field of Machpelah, which Abraham bought 
with the field for a possession of a burying 
place of Ephron the Hiltite, before Mamee.”’ 


THE FOREST IN WINTER. 


By Samuel Hoyt. 


Strange, on this winter day, 
That the heart of the forest beats 
With a pulse that burns and throbs 


Like the pulse of the city’s streets ! 


I thought it were silent here, 
With a stillness like that of death, 
Where the snow lay like a shroud, 
And fled was the violet’s breath ; 


But I feel the warm earth move 
’Neath the folds of its winding sheet, 
And the brook has burst its bonds, 
And bubbles here at my feet ; 


And, piercing the woodland through, 
Sounds a startled crow's harsh cry, 


And I hear the soughing pines 
And the answering sea, hard by. 


A rabbit scurries away 
At the sound of my alien feet, 
The forest I thought so dead 
Throbs like the city’s street. 








COLEBROOK. 
By Raymond F. Roach. 


Colebrook! Ah, fair Colebrook ! 
In the wilderness of Cods, 

Lying near the flowing river, 
May your beauty never loose. 


Progress be thy motto ever ; 
‘* Ever on’’ thy watchword be, 
Like the river’s flowing waters, 
Onward, southward to the sea. 


May the history and traditions 
Clustered round thy hills and vales 
Be remembered and repeated, 
Dear and never-dying tales. 


May thy sons all true and noble, 
And thy daughters pure and fair, 

Guard thy name and cherish ever, 
Colebrook sweet with mountain air. 
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PRISON SCIENCE versus PRISON DISCIPLINE. 


REMINISCENCES OF SIX-AND-THIRTY YEARS 


By F. B. Sanborn, of Concord, Massachusetts 


HE; elders of Troy in Ho- 
mer’s matchless poem, 
sat on the walls over- 





looking the plain of con- 
flict, ‘‘chirping like 
crickets,’’ and no doubt talking of the 
good old times when they could hurl 
the spear and capture handmaids. 
Such is the pastime of age, to which 
reminiscence is as natural as the de- 
lusions of hope to the young. But 
when Dante and his Roman guide 
came upon Francesca and her com- 
panion, ‘‘doing time,’’—or rather, 
eternity—in that congregate prison 
under the earth, they were reminded 
by the poor lady that 
No woe could reach her 
More woeful than in misery to remember 
Her happiest days—for that, consult thy 
Teacher. 

I could not say that of my recollec- 
tions of the prison discipline which I 
found in the penitentiaries of the 
United States and Canada, during 
the years from 1864 to 1868, when I 
was general Prison Inspector of Mass- 
achusetts, and made the tour of the 
states to see what each had to offer in 
the betterment of those miserable 
conditions which some of us remem- 
ber as almost universal. Dismal and 
deplorable were then the relations of 
convict life nearly everywhere; the 
era of Prison Science had but faintly 
dawned, on this side the Atlantic, 
and we were still in the darkness of 


Prison Discipline,—a very different 
thing, though an indispensable stage, 
I doubt not, in our progress towards 
the purgatorial state which our best 
prisons now so hopefully represent. 

I used to wonder what turned my 
youthful thoughts toward the inspec- 
tion of prisons, for I was not then 
aware of the hereditary incidents I 
have since learned, which might ac- 
count forthe bias. It is well for a 
prison reformer to have suffered im- 
prisonment himself; in that way Ma- 
conochie, the grandfather of our pres- 
ent Prison Science, was fitted to un- 
dertake his remarkable work at Nor- 
folk Island ; for he had been confined 
for months in a French prison at 
Verdun during the wars of Napoleon, 
against whom he fought in the Brit- 
ish navy. But I had no such expe- 
rierce, my only confinement having 
been by handcuffs in the public street 
of Concord for some ten minutes, un- 
der the unlawful arrest of certain 
minions of the federal senate (then 
controlled, as it has been occasionally 
before and since, by the enemies of 
Anglo-Saxon liberty), until the great 
writ of personal replevin, issued by 
my neighbor, the late Judge Hoar, 
and served by the sheriff and posse of 
Middlesex, took me forcibly from 
their hands. Indeed, my appearance 
before our Massachusetts supreme 
court, the next day (April 4, 1860), 
to have my kidnapping declared law- 
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less, was my first visit to any court, I 
think, except when, as a boy, I heard 
the young and handsome Franklin 
Pierce, afterwards president, plead- 
ing in defense of one of my father’s 
neighbors in New Hampshire accused 
of a felony. 

I have since learned, however, that 
the first ancestor of my name in New 
England, Lieut. John Samborne of 
Hampton, N. H., did spend a few 
hours in the rude prison of that town, 
which his maternal grandfather found- 
ed, for refusing to pay quit-rents to 
the little tyrant of the New Hamp- 
shire fields, in 1683-'88. He might 
have lain longer had not his neigh- 
bors thoughtfully set up a ladder 
against the roof of the blockhouse 
jail, upon which he descended and 
went home to his farm, after quietly 
going upstairs and pushing his way 
through the roof of the ill-constructed 
dungeon. His son-in-law, however, 
Edward Gove (also my ancestor), had 
a longer experience in the same cause 
of resistance to feudal tyranny, which 
threw into prison half the leading 
planters and merchants of the little 
province of New Hampshire. Riding 
at the head of a small troop of young 
men, to rouse the people against 
Charles Stuart’s governor, he was ar- 
rested, hastily tried by a special court, 
convicted of ‘‘levying war against 
His Majesty ’’ (which was high trea- 
son), sentenced to be hanged, drawn 
and quartered, and sent to the Tower 
of London to be executed at the 
King’s pleasure; the governor, mean- 
time, who wanted money, having sold 
his forfeited estate, and put /7s share 
of the proceeds in his own pocket. 
But Charles II, though despotic, was 
good-natured and sensible; he saw 
that my ancestor was not even tech- 
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nically a traitor, and spared his life; 
but kept him a prisoner in the Tower 
till his own death in February, 1685. 
James II coming to the throne, desir- 
ous of conciliating the dissenters, and 
well advised by Lord Halifax ; willing 
also to save the 43 a week that Gove 
was costing him in the Tower, soon 
pardoned him out, and ordered his 
New England governor and council 
to restore his lands. Now I take it 
that the obscure influence of ancestry, 
stimulated by Edward Gove’s thirty 
months’ confinement in the Tower, 
nearly two centuries before, did really 
turn my mind towards the condition 
of poor prisoners. 

Being appointed by our Massachu- 
setts Governor Andrew (who had 
pleaded my rights before the court 
in 1860, in the habeas corpus case) 
as secretary of the first American 
Board of State Charities, in October, 
1863, I found myself also inspector of 
prisons; and set to work to qualify 
for the duty by studying books, cor- 
responding with authorities, and vis- 
iting all prisons within reach. In 
1864 this brought me into acquain- 
tance by letter with Recorder Hill of 
Birmingham, Miss Mary Carpenter 
of Bristol, and with the widow of 
Captain Maconochie in England,—all 
favorers of the then new system of 
convict discipline in Ireland. I read 
the stimulating essays of Maconochie, 
sent me by his widow, and by the 
widow of Horace Mann, our educa- 
tional reformer, who had _ corres- 
ponded with Maconochie ; I studied 
and transcribed the English and 
Irish reports on graded prisons and 
conditional liberation, and made 
them, in part, the basis of a long 
special report to the Governor and 
General Court of Massachusetts, in 
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February, 1865. In this document, 
(probably for the first time in Amer- 


ica) the principles of Maconochie and 


Crofton, the British originators of 
what we now call prison science, 


were rather fully set forth; and my 
recommendations, though sometimes 
rather too rhetorically stated, were, 
substantially, those which have since 
been adopted in most of our states,— 
at least in part. 

American prisons, except in Can- 
a condition never 
The Civil War, 
nearing its close, had reduced the 
number of 


ada, were then in 
since repeated. 


convicts among men to 
well-nigh its lowest point; for war, 
which furnishes opportunity for every 
crime, had drawn into the fighting 
and looting ranks criminal as well 
as patriotic men; while the strong 
necessity of crime in cities had made 
feminine convicts more numerous 
than ever before, and the absence or 
death of parents had much increased 
juvenile crime. For the latter, State 
but most of 
them were little better than prisons ; 


reformatories existed ; 


while the prisons themselves, except 
a few in Pennsylvania, were congre- 
gate, with very little classification of 
inmates, or attempt at reformation. 
Instruction was almost lost sight of, 
except in mechanical 
which brought profit to the contrac- 


those trades 


tor or to the prison; even in the 
Pennsylvania prisons, where separa- 
tion was much more feasible than 


now, from the small number of con- 
victs, little was done to teach them ; 
and in the congregate prisons schools 
There 
was no separate prison for women in 


were practically unknown. 
the country, except a small one at 
Sing Sing ; 


SB? 


and no asylum for insane 
convicts except a small and back- 
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ward one in the prison buildings at 
Auburn, N. Y. 
of the old, useless kind; the only 
stimulus to good conduct was the 
* good-time ”’ 


Punishments were 


law, existing in sev- 
eral states, by which sentences could 
be shortened by a fair record; but 
there was no way of marking con- 
duct which put it beyond the reach 
of whim, prejudice, or bribery in the 
officer. Indiscriminate pardons, often 
for political use, vitiated the effect of 
the good-time laws; the prison cells 
were small, ill-ventilated, often dark 
and damp, and the prison diet had 
no careful regulation in most cases. 
Partisan politics governed most of 
the appointments of officers, whether 
high or low; the use of blows and 
other brutality was common; and 
when the war ended, there followed 
a great increase of crime among the 
discharged soldiers, and a great push 
of retired officers for prison appoint- 
ments. <A few of these military off- 
cers proved to be good prison man- 
agers,—Major McClaughry, whom I 
found directing the Illinois peniten- 
tiary at Joliet, and who now is re- 
forming the military prison in 


Leavenworth, being a marked in- 
stance. But generally we learned 


Maconochie’s profound remark to be 
true,—that military discipline and 
prison discipline, —and still more, 


prison science, 





are essentially un- 
like and antipathetic; ome dealing 
with men in the mass, and the other 
individualizing to the finest possible 
point. 

To increase the difficulty of reform- 
ing our prisons, 35 years ago,— 
although the reduced number of con- 
victs would seem to have made it 
easy,—there was an almost complete 
indifference in the public mind to the 
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consideration of the subject. Prison 
discipline had commanded the atten- 
tion of thinkers and practical men 
20 years before,—Sumner and Way- 
land, Howe and Gray, and Lieber, 
to name no others,—had written and 
agitated for a better system. But the 
questions involving the existence of 
the nation, and a complete reversal 
of its domestic and foreign policy, 
had subordinated all minor topics ; 
our financial system, basis of suf- 
frage, relations with England and 
France, reconstruction of the South, 
etc., made prison discipline look like 
a small interest. The older societies 
for debating it had lapsed into silence, 
mostly; only one, the New York 
Prison Association, whose secretary, 
Rev. Dr. Wines, was an energetic, 
though rather theoretic, reformer, was 
carrying on systematic work. Inevi- 
tably, the similarity of our aims 
brought Dr. Wines and myself to- 
gether, in spite of a wide difference 
of age, training, and religious opin- 
ions; the religion of humanity proved 
a stronger tie than doctrinal differ- 
ence could break. As Wordsworth 
said of his companion : 

We talked with open heart, and tongue 

A ffectionate and true ; 
A pair of friends, though I was young, 
And /noch seventy-two. 

Whether it was Dr. Wines, or his 
friend, and Mr. Brockway’s old in- 
structor, General Pilsbury of the 
Albany penitentiary, who first told 
me of that remarkable prison con- 
structor and prison reformer, Mr. 
Z. R. Brockway, I cannot now be 
sure; but probably Dr. Wines sent 
me to General Pilsbury, who was 
managing his prison on the good, 
old silent plan, and Pilsbury sent me 
to Mr. Brockway, who was then at 
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Detroit, working out his problems in 
his own way, in the fourth prison he 
had entered, and the second he had 
built. He had gone into the Weth- 
ersfield state prison under Amos Pils- 
bury; then removed with him to 
Albany; gone through the lower 
grades of employment, and been rec- 
ommended by his chief for the head 
of a district prison at Rochester, 
N. Y.; from there been invited to 
build and manage another district 
prison for short-sentenced convicts at 
Detroit, where, at the age of forty, I 
found him in 1867. What Dr. Howe, 
Dr. Wines, and myself had learned 
by the inspection of prisons and the 
study of books—though Howe had 
also had the experience of solitary 
imprisonment in a Prussian dungeon 
as a political suspect in 1831—Mr. 
Brockway had found out by long 
practice among convicts, and more 
or less study of such literature as 
came in his way. Most of all was he 
aided by that indefinable quality we 
term genxius,—the gift, in any spe- 
cialty, of reaching conclusions by 
insight rather than by reasoning ; or, 
rather, a swift process of reasoning, 
apt to be unmindful of the steps by 
which it is achieved. 

However it may be explained, here 
was the mind, the head, and the 
hand which were to make prison 
science take the place of mere prison 
discipline and revive the fallen hopes 
of those who, before our Civil War, 
had believed in the possibility of a 
reformatory discipline for criminals. 
With no ambition to create a system, 
but only desirous of doing his duty 
in the station to which he was called, 
Mr. Brockway was, in fact, establish- 
ing a system on the only sure founda- 
tions,—those of practical effort, pro- 
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ceeding step by step, learning by 
mistakes, guided by high purpose, 
and leaving no opening for those 
failures which had thus far attended 
every sound theoretic attempt to 
make reformatory treatment perma- 
nent and contagious. . Maconochie 
was right in principle, but lacked 
something of everyday wisdom ; Crof- 
ton had succeeded brilliantly in Ire- 
land, but the day was coming when 
political and social influences, co- 
operating with that singular fatality 
which makes it impossible to pursue 
any direct course towards permanent 
good government in Ireland, would 
take away half the prestige of the 
Irish convict system. 
The peculiarity of the Elmira system 
of prison science,—which, when the 
personal jealousies and controversies 
of the present day are gone by, will 
be known as the Brockway system,— 
its crowning merit, I say, is that it 
has come to stay. 


once famous 


Improvements 
will be made, as they have been in 
the forty years (more or less) that it 
has been forming and formulating ; 
but in essentials it has already shown 
itself contagious and fertilizing, like 
every great advance in that complex 
of conditions that we call ‘‘ civiliza- 
tion.’’ Prison science was the vision 
of theorizers, among whom Dr. Wines 
and myself may modestly be named ; 
it 7s now an accomplished fact, be- 
cause it has been planted firmly in 
practical conditions at Detroit, EI- 
mira, Sherborne, Concord, Hunting- 
don, Mansfield, and elsewhere. In 
some of these, and in other places, 
it will be weakened or abandoned, 
doubtless, just as general civilization 
deserts some of its ancient homes; 
but it will thrive elsewhere, and be 
handed down uninjured. 
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From the combinations formed be- 
tween 1864 and 1870 among the 
friends of Reform in the 
United States and Canada, of which 
Dr. Wines, Professor Dwight, and 
J. S. Gould, of New York, ex-Gov- 
ernor Haines of New Jersey, Mr. 
G. S. Griffith of Maryland, Mr. 
Brockway, then of Michigan, and 
Mr. Meredith of Toronto were im- 
portant the first 
National at Cin- 
cinnati in which I 
attended. It so happened that the 
shaping of the platform to be laid 
down by the congress was left mainly 
to a sub-committee of three—Dr. 
Wines, Mr. Brockway, and myself. 
We had a long manuscript of Dr. 
Wines as our basis, Mr. Brockway’s 
great practical knowledge as its cor- 
rective, and I was the intermediary 
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members, grew 
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and mutual friend to bring theory 
and experience together—not always 
an easy task. 
while 


As it finally stood, 
somewhat abundant and ex- 
uberant in its phrases, this platform 
did contain, thirty years ago, nearly 
everything, either in germ or in form, 
which has since been changing the 
rude and disjointed mass of prison 
laws and rules of that period into the 
present system, to which Mr. Eugene 
Smith of New York, some five years 
gave the happy 
‘‘Prison Science.’’ This change 
has been the work of many persons 
in all parts of the United States and 
Canada, acting through the agencies 
open to themn,—sometimes the legis- 
latures, sometimes the offices of ad- 
ministration, sometimes special socie- 
ties like the American Social Science 
Association, the National Prison As- 
sociation, the New York Prison Asso- 
ciation, the Conferences of Charities, 
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etc., and often through newspapers 
and public meetings. I have partici- 
pated, off and on, in many of these 
agencies, but it would be tedious and 
unprofitable to dwell on the slow 
progress of amelioration in this life- 
time of a generation. The result is 
now visible everywhere, varying in 
degree according to the extent of the 
evil to be remedied, but nowhere 
complete or wholly satisfactory. We 
have a right to say, however,—and 
I was glad of this opportunity to say 
it lately in Canada—that the worst 
ancient defects of prison  disci- 
pline have been supplied, and its 
greatest enemy, public indifference, 
has been overcome. The new prison 
science goes forward in its work of 
classification, instruction, physical 
training, the acquirement of trades 
for self-support, and the general re- 
modeling of the convict character, in 
a way which must appear wonderful 
to those who vividly recall, as I do, 
the old order of things. True, the 
necessity for this work is greater 
than ever; the criminal classes are 
increasing, and their easy passage 
from one country or region to an- 
other multiplies the danger from 
them. 

One special help, in the progress 
made from the old state of things 
to the new, should be particularly 
mentioned,—the activity of women 
in the work of prison reform. So 
far as Massachusetts is concerned, 
little could be done there in a practi- 
cal way until the demand made by 
women for a separate women’s prison 
drew attention to the whole situation, 
and overcame the indifference and re- 
luctance of the legislature. First we 
had a home for discharged female 
prisoners, organized by women about 
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1865, and heartily favored by Gov- 
ernor Andrew, who went out of office 
at the end of that year. This led to 
a request for an advisory board of 
women to aid the new prison com- 
missioners, established in 1870, and 
relieving me of the necessity of prison 
inspection. No sooner were these 
women in office than they pressed 
actively for a women’s prison ; it was 
voted by the legislature in 1874, and 
opened at Sherborne in 1877. Two 
years later women were added to the 
reorganized board of prison commis- 
sioners,—among them was Mrs. Ellen 
C. Johnson, whose remarkable record 
as head of the Sherborne prison is so 
well known. Accepting the Brock- 
way methods of prison science, but 
modifying them to meet the different 
requirements of women, Mrs. John- 
son achieved a success at Sherborne 
as noteworthy in its way as that in 
the Elmira Reformatory, which was 
opened but little more than a year 
before our Massachusetts Reforma- 
tory for Women. The success of the 
latter made it easier to obtain and 
organize the Concord Reformatory for 
men some years later, which also 
adopted, with slight modifications, 
the Elmira methods, and has proved 
their efficiency under its two super- 
intendents, Colonel Tufts and Mr. 
Scott. The county prisons of Mas- 
sachusetts benefited by all this ex- 
perience, although the great increase 
in the number of their inmates, and 
the unwise changes in our law regu- 
lating prison labor, have interfered 
with the best arrangement and con- 
trol of these minor prisons. At pres- 
ent Mrs. R. C. Lincoln, associated 
with other ladies, and favored by the 
leading friends of prison reform in 
Massachusetts, is agita:ing for desira 
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ble changes in their classification and 
management; but the report of her 
thorough inspection shows that most 
of the defects which I found there in 
1864 are long since remedied. 

There still remains in the manage- 
ment of these and other American 
prisons, more or less attenuated by 
the advance in public sentiment, that 
crying evil of our country, the in- 
fluence of partisan politics where it 
ought never to be allowed. To this, 
combined with other causes, I have 
heard attributed the recent changes 
at Elmira, where the originator of 
what we may justly call the ‘* Ameri- 
can Convict System’’ in its present 
form has been dismissed to make 
way for officers of small experience, 
and no special fitness discernible at 
this distance. Mr. Brockway’s fame 
will not suffer by this; it is more 
likely to be increased by the contrast 
between the prison under his control 
and its subsequent history. Among 
my reminiscences of prison affairs for 
thirty-six years, none is more satis- 
factory than those connected with 
Mr. Brockway's building up of his 
firm edifice of prison science during 
the past twenty-four years at Elmira. 
I saw him there in his first year, 
(1876); hardly a year has passed 
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since, if I were in America, when 
I did not visit his expanding prison 
university, which I last examined in 
May of the present year. I can, 
therefore, speak of it and of him with 
the assurance of positive knowledge. 
The proverb says ‘‘ 


’ 


Seeing is believ- 
and I am but one of hundreds, 
somewhat fitted by experience to 
judge rightly of prison management, 
who have come away from E|]mira, 
year after year, with increased ad- 
miration for the mind that framed, 
and the unwearied hand that exe- 
cuted, the vast design of that training 
school for the degenerate body and 
the misguided mind of convicts. Let 
no one believe that the task was 
easy, or that its performance has 
failed of momentous results. They 


ing,’ 


have been grand, and they are per- 
they have opened a new 


manent ; 
chapter in the long story of human 
achievement and divine guidance. 

I praised this bold mariner when I 
saw him, thirty years since, launch- 
ing forth on a voyage often tried but 
seldom accomplished; I praise him 
none the less now that the shore for 
which he sailed is in view. 

The port, well worth the cruise, is near, 

And every wave is charmed. 





LITTLE BROWN MITTENS. 
By Alice D. O. Greenwood. 


Little brown mittens worn and old, 
Vain are your fleecy folds to-night, 
The poor little hands, so white and cold, 
Are shut forever from warmth and light. 
Sacred are you to me for aye, 
Nothing your empty space shall fill, 
Though it is years since she went away, 
Bearing the print of her fingers still. 


There on the tip of the tiny thumb, 
Just where it with the finger met, 
As in years now gone, through the years to come, 
Will linger a trace of her candy yet. 
I see the mirth in her winsome eyes, 
The sunlight falling upon her hair, 
Dark as the pool where the shadow lies, 
Soft as the down that the thistles wear. 


And I feel the weight ot her slender form, 
As oft I have in days now flown, 

And the little cheek so soft and warm, 
Closely nestled against my own. 

Strange that a winsome little child, 
Just in the rosy light of dawn, 

When friends surrounded, and fortune smiled, 
Should be thus taken, and / live on. 


I who am weary, hand and feet, 

I who have seen hope’s promise fade, 
I, alone, in the rain and sleet, 

Amid the ruins the years have made. 
I who have heard the siren sing, 


Until my heart will no more respond, 
And to life’s grim farce no longer cling, 
Nor hope, nor fear, for the life beyond. 


But she was so trustful, so young and fair, 
So sweet and pure, so warm and bright, 
It is strange to think of her now out there, 
Alone in the wind and rain to-night. 
But there are storms she will never know, 
Fiercer than those of wind and rain. 
God is merciful. Be it so. 
I would not call her back again. 
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By Doris L. Burke. 


E snowy afternoon in 
December Ezra Spol- 
lett drew his chair up 
to the kitchen 
for the third time. 

“IT dunno what I’m going to do 
with my chilblains,”’ he said fretfully. 

Mrs. Spollett looked up from her 
squash parings with anxious sym- 
pathy. 

‘*Don’t the heat seem to help ’em 
any, to-day ? she inquired. 

‘*It eases ’em off for the minute, 
of course, but I can’t be setting 
around the stove all winter. You 
aint got fire enough here to warm a 
midget through, anyhow.”’ 

Olive set her pan on the floor. 

‘I'll see to it,” she said. ‘‘I was 
hoping you wouldn’t have ’em this 
winter, Ezra.” 

‘*That’s what you’re always say- 
ing. I dunno why I shouldn’t have 
’em this winter, seeing they ve paid 
me a visit pretty regular for the last 
‘leven years. But I dunno what I 
shall do with the pesky things this 
time,” he said again. 

Mrs. Spollett glanced out of the 
window as she went back to her work. 

‘*Here’s Lyddy Jane, Ezra, just 
coming in the gate. Hiram ’s brought 
her over. Just as likely as not she'll 
know of something new, being as she 
has visited around so much lately.’’ 

Olive fastened her apron in a tidier 


stove 


knot and hastened to admit Ezra's 
sister. 

“I’m proper glad to see you, 
Lyddy Jane,’’ she exclaimed warmly. 
‘* Harvey was just saying you’d got 
back. Let me put away your 
things.’’ 

Mrs. Peverly bustled out of her 
wraps cheerfully. 

‘‘I shan't feel the good of my 
shawl if I don’t get it off for a spell, 
but I can’t stay. I told Hiram I 
guessed I would go back to-night if 
he'd stop on his way home from the 
store, the doing is so bad—nothinyg 
but slump and splosh."’ 

‘*T guess I should smile,’’ observed 
Olive. ‘‘ Tomorrow’s Saturday and 
Harvey can carry you back in the 
morning just as well as not—if you 
must gothen. Ezra’s used up.’’ 

Lydia looked at her brother inquir- 
ingly. 

‘‘T supposed you'd wet your feet, 
Ezra,"’ she said. 

‘““No, I ain't wet my feet. I 
would n’t dare to now, nohow. It's 
my old trouble.”’ 

Ezra’s manner was so serious that 
Lydia was momentarily startled ; but 
her brow speedily cleared. 

‘*Oh,”’ she said lightly, 
blains ?’’ 

Ezra moved his toes uneasily. The 
oven was very hot now. 

*‘T should n't suppose chilblains 


** chil- 
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was anything from the way you talk. 
Well, folks that aint had ’em don't 
know nothing about ’em.’’ 

‘* Why, Ezra, I guess I know what 
chilblains are. Did n’t I always have 
them when I was a girl?’’ 

‘* Did you ?”’ 


‘““ What remedies did you use ?”’ 


asked Olive eagerly. 


‘*Oh, so long as I could get to the 
Did 
Tie 


ash barrel I was well enough. 
you ever try wood ashes, Ezra ? 
your feet right up in them.’’ 
“Yes, I've used ’em. They fixed 
me up three winters ago. The same 
thing I've 
tried everything I ever heard of, and 
I guess there's nothing for me to do 
But 


Olive thought maybe you'd know of 


won't cure me twice. 


now but to grin and bear it. 


something, seeing you 've been around 


considerable much since Andrew 
died.’’ 

Mrs. Peverly became thoughtful. 

‘*Samuel’s Tommy used cranber- 
ries when I was there.”’ 

‘I’ve tried them—two years ago. 
They did n't do me any good.”’ 

Lydia reflected again. 

‘* T was trying to think what cured 
Cousin Martha’s hired girl. She had 


them bad—worse than anybody I 


ever saw. Her heels swelled up and 
Then the skin peeled 
off and left them all raw.’ 

** Sho! ”’ 
itude. 

The painful possibilities of his chil- 
blains were a matter of constant con- 
cern. He removed a stocking and 
anxiously inspected the great toe of 
his left foot. 

‘The skin is master tender on that 
toe, and right there on the top it 
looks as if it was going to crack open 
before long. You'll have to stay at 
home from school, Harvey, and help 


turned purple. 


remarked Ezra with solic- 
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your Aunt Olive do up the barn 
work if the skin does come off. It’s 
all I can stagger under to get my 
boots on now.’’ 
Ezra drew on 
treme caution. 


his sock with ex- 
‘‘And you say she was helped,”’ 
he resumed. ‘‘I wisht your memory 
was as much as an inch and a half 
long, Lyddy Jane. Harvey, 
me chilblain book. It’s 
under the almanac. I'll 
just run over the things I’ve used, 
and if I come to the one that cured 
Marthy's girl I suppose you ’ll know 
i 
Harvey 


you 
hand my 


hanging 


took down a thin little 


blank book. Its covers were protected 


by brown paper and a loop of faded 
pink twine was threaded through the 
top. 

‘‘Its mighty lucky I’ve kept the 
run o’ the receipts I’ve used—first 
and last. I shouldn't know where I 
was if I hadn’t,’’ said Ezra as he 
opened the book. ‘‘ The first time I 
was afflicted was in the winter of ’86. 
I set the dates down and I remember 
just how it was. 
out 


I'd been getting 
summer’s wood. ’*T was 
sploshy in the pastur and I got my 
feet sopping—had on leaky boots. 
Saleratus and water cured me—first 
time I used it too. The next year 
they come on again, just about the 
same time. I used saleratus then but 
it did n't help ’em. Then I tried pig’s 
foot oil, alum, and some liniment the 
Widow Curtis fixed for me. It was 
turpentine, though, that did ‘em up 
for that winter—turpentine and copal 
varnish mixed. I marked the things 
which cured with a red cross.’’ 

Ezra paused to turn a leaf. 

‘*T had ’em twice that year for they 
set in again in December. Turpen- 


my 
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tine didn’t do any good that time, 
but kerosene oildid. I don't find no 
record of ’88.’’ 

Ezra scowled at the page for a min- 
ute. 

**T see how ’t was, now,’’ he con- 
tinued. ‘‘ The kerosene helped ’em 
in December of ’87, and they didn’t 
trouble me again till January, ’89. 
That year I soaked my feet in boiled 
potato water. The next thing I tried 
was hot salt and water. Then I put 
on carbolic acid. After that I rubbed 
‘em with snow, and at last I tried 
beef’s gall. The beef’s gall cured 
‘em, and the next year I used it 
again. Like all the rest it want no 
good but once. Olive thought maybe 
bean water would be good, seeing po- 
tato water had been recommended. I 
tried that, likewise turnip water and 
parsnip water. Then I got some of 
Old Lady Green’s home-made salve. 
Next Ismoked ’em overthatch. After 
that I put ’em into pork pickle. That 
eased ‘em off after a spell, and the 
next winter I didn’t have ’em at all. 
I thought I'd got rid of the tarnal 
things but first of February, ’92, they 
set in lively. I thought I’d better 
give the pickle another try being as 
I’d skipped a year. But it didn’t 
work. Then I bound on onions cut 
up in salt. Next the tin peddler told 
me to poultice ‘em with soft soap. 
My remedies got kinder played out 
about that time, and Olive was pos- 
sessed for me to have Dr. Sloper to 
‘em. So I did. He give me some- 
thing—a lotion he called it. It did n't 
help my feet any. I knowed it 
would n’t. Fact is I believe it made 
’em worse for I wasn’t free from 
chilblains all that winter. I kept 
right on trying one stuff after another 
thou,h — cold tea, copperas, warm 
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mutton tallow, skunk cabbage leaves, 

iodine, vinegar curds’’— 
‘“There!’’ interrupted 

‘* That was what Ellen used. 

vinegar curds that cured her.’’ 
Ezra gave his chair a disappointed 

hitch. 


Lydia. 
It was 


‘*T thought 't would be some fool 
of a thing. 


Vinegar curds did n't do 
me so much good as a cat’s foot. 
Sho! If I aint been setting here with 
my feet clear out of the oven! Olive, 
why did n't you speak of it? As like 
as not I've given ’em a chill. Now 
I shall have to heat ’em up again be- 
fore going to milking. Harvey, 
can ’t you stir up this fire a mite ?”’ 

Ezra turned another leaf in his 
book. ‘‘As I was saying I tried 
most everything that year. But that 
doctor's lotion was worse than the 
Old Nick, and you know the feet are 
chockful of pores. I didn't get it 
out of my system for six weeks, and 
of course nothing else would cure till 
I’d got rid of it.’’ 

Harvey winked for his Aunt Ly- 
dia's exclusive benefit. 

“ After trying all the things you ’ve 
read off, Uncle Ezra, there must have 
been considerable in your system be- 
side Dr. Sloper’s lotion."’ 

‘There's a difference between 
these old-fashioned remedies and doc- 
tor’s stuff. I said then I should n't 
fool no more with that. I suppose 
I've got to crawl out now and see to 
the critters. I shall try to get around 
just as long as I can. I wisht you 
could think of something, Lyddy 
Jane?’’ he added wistfully. 

‘*T guess you ’ve had over every- 
thing I ever heard of—and more, too. 
But possibly I can find a recipe at 
home.”’ 

Ezra pulled on his boots, painfully. 
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‘*'You be sure to have a good fire 
when I come in from milking, Olive,” 
he said. ‘‘If they get rampant I 
shall have to heat ‘em up as soon as I 
get back. And I guess you'd better 
have that hunk of cornbeef for sup- 
per. I’ve got to have something to 
keep me up.”’ 

Olive fol- 
lowed him with gentle concern in her 
eyes. 


He limped slowly away. 


‘*You mustn’t mind him, Lyddy, 
if he don’t speak just so. He’s all 
wore out with them dretful blains.’’ 

‘fYou coddle him altogether too 
much, Olive,” returned Lydia. ‘‘ Of 
course we know chilblains are aggra- 
vating things and Ezra means well 
enough. But he aint used to being 
sick and thinks he’s going to die 1f 
he has a toothache.’’ 

Mrs. Spollett replied with unusual 
spirit, ‘‘ I’m afraid you don’t know 
the kind 
he has, Lyddy Jane. 


much about 


of chilblains 
You can’t al- 
ways tell by the looks how things 
really are. We might have gone in- 
to the setting-room. There’s a fire in 
the airtight, but I did n’t think of it. 
I am so worked up over him all the 
time I ain’t good for nothing.”’ 

‘‘Aunt Lydia, suppose we have a 
game of backgammon before I go out 
to help Uncle,’’ said Harvey. ‘‘ We 
shall have time enough.”’ 

“I'm going to help Olive about the 
supper, Harvey. She 
picked.’’ 


looks awful 


‘*There ain’t nothing you can do. 
I’ve got it all cooked. You go along 
and play with Harvey. I'll shut the 
door between. The heat goes in there 
so fast, and I want to have the room 
warm for him when he gets in from 
his chores.’’ 

‘* What 


is the matter with your 
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Aunt Olive, Harvey ?’’ Lydia asked 
as Harvey opened the board. ‘‘ She 
looks as if she had been through a fit 
of sickness.”’ 

‘‘I guess it’s losing her sleep so 
much nights,’’ responded Harvey 
grimly. 

‘* Losing her sleep! Don’t she rest 
well ?”’ 

‘* She might if she had the chance, 
but Uncle Ezra is afraid he may 
wake with his chilblains. (They 
never have troubled him at night but 
he says its best to be on the safe 
side.) So Aunt Olive comes down 
three or four times to keep the fire 
running. If he doesn't hear of a 
new cure pretty soon I don’t know 
what he and Aunt Olive will do, and 
I’ve got a Aunt Lydia, 
which I'm going to submit to your 
superior judgment.”’ 

Harvey went into the kitchen and 
returned with the chilblain book. 

‘*Saleratus cured Uncle the first 
winter he was ‘ afflicted.’ 


scheme, 


The next 


year he used turpentine and copal 
varnish.’’ 

Harvey ran his finger down the 
narrow pages, pausing whenever he 
came to a red cross. 


“ Kerosene, beef’s gall, pork pickle. 
That's as far as Uncle got this after- 
noon, but there are several pages 
more. Camphor, balm gilead buds 
and gin, carrot poultice, witch-—’’ 

At this point Mrs. Spollett came in 
to get a fresh table-cloth, and inad- 
vertently left the door ajar. Where- 
upon Harvey discreetly lowered his 
voice. 

Lydia was buttoning her overshoes 
the next morning when she said, 

‘*Olive, do you happen to have 
any beef’s gall about the house? 
I’ ve been out sometime.”’ 
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“Yes,” answered Olive. “There’s 
a quart bottle full in the cellarway. 
I’ll turn you out some.”’ 

Ezra was toasting his toes by the 
stove — his customary 
when in doors. 

‘‘Beef’s gall is a great thing,’’ 
said he. ‘‘It cured my chilblains 
once.”’ 

‘*Don’t you fret, Ezra,’’ returned 
his sister, cheerfully, ‘‘I’m_ going 
to see if I can’t find something 
that ‘ll help you just as soon as I 
get home.” 

‘Could you send it back by Har- 
vey?’’ 
| 
Lydia. 

‘* You be sure to be home by noon, 
Harvey. I shall want you to water 
up if my chilblains keep a acting.’’ 

It was one o’clock, however, before 
Harvey drove into the yard. Ezra 
was still sitting by the fire when he 
came in. 


occupation 


should n’t wonder,’’ replied 


‘* Seems to me you’ ve been gone a 
good while, Harvey, being as you 
had the mare. That horse sold for 
three hundred once and there want 
no call for your being so long on the 
toad. Did Lyddy Jane send that 
remedy ?”’ 

Harvey produced a large bottle 
which contained a harmless looking 
liquid of undecided color. 
ceived it doubtfully. 

‘*T don’t like the looks of this 
amazing—nor the smell. Didn't 
Lyddy Jane send along the recipe?’’ 

‘*T didn’t hear her say anything 
about it, Uncle.’’ 

‘“That’s pretty works when she 
knows how particular I have to be 
about what I put on my feet.”’ 

“This is a great thing, though, 
Uncle. It has probably cured more 


Ezra re- 
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people than any dozen other remedies 
put together.’’ 

‘*Sho!’’ remarked Ezra, looking 
upon the bottle more kindly. 

‘*I don’t suppose you know what 
there is in it?’’ 

‘*Of course he don’t know what 
there is in it, Ezra, but maybe I can 
tell,’’ said Olive. 

Mrs. Spollett held the bottle to the 
light and surveyed it critically. She 
took out the cork and smelled of it 
gently. 

‘*T should say,’’ she at last an- 
nounced cautiously, ‘‘ that there was 
spearmint in it for one thing.’’ 

Harvey chuckled silently and Ezra 
looked relieved. Olive still sniffed. 

‘it smells of something else, too. 
Why, I’ve smelled that smell hun- 
dreds of times. 
can’t place it. 


It’s queer that I 
'T ain't catnip and it 
do n’t seem to be running camomile 
flowers neither. I shouldn't wonder 
if it was rose water.’’ 

‘*I guess she must have struck the 
beef’s gall that time,’’ thought Har- 
vey. 

‘* Let me smell again, Olive,’’ said 
Ezra. 

After a prolonged sniff Ezra avowed 
that the mixture contained saltpetre. 

Olive held the bottle in front of the 
window once more. 

‘* There ’s grease of some kind in 
it. I can see the oil on top. 

‘* Kerosene,’’ mentally ejaculated 
Harvey. 

Mrs. Spollett shook the bottle vig- 
orously and took another whiff. 

‘‘T miss my guess if it ain’t mut- 
ton tallow. Mutton tallow’s real 
healing and soothing. It smells 
camphory too, yet I won't be sure 
about the camphor.”’ 

‘*T wisht to goodness Lyddy Jane 
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had sent 
moodily. 


the recipe,’’ said Ezra, 
‘**T should think you 
might have had gumption enough 
for that, Harvey. It ain’t policy to 
be putting everything on your chil- 
blains.’’ 

‘*T guess you’re safe. enough in 
using this, Ezra,’’ said Olive. ‘* As 
near as I can make out there ain't 
anything in it that would hurt you.’’ 

Two weeks later Lydia came to 
spend another night with the Spol- 
letts. She found Ezra rejoicing over 
her cure for chilblains. 
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‘That remedy of yours was gay, 
Lyddy Jane. 
as a kite. 
“a?” 

While Lydia hesitated Harvey men- 
tally enumerated, ‘‘ Saleratus, tur- 
pentine and copal varnish, kerosene, 
carrot poultice, witch hazel, pork 
pickle, balm gilead buds and gin, 


It fixed me up as fine 
What was the name of 


beef's gall, ashes and camphor.”’ 

He looked and said, ‘‘ That 
remedy, Uncle, was the Great Com- 
posite, Complex, Compound Chil- 
blain Composition.”’ 


up 


HON. GEORGE A. RAMSDELL. 


Hon. George A. Ramsdell, ex-governor of New Hampshire, died at his home 
in Nashua, November 16, from apoplexy, at the age of sixty-six years. 

George Allen Ramsdell was born in Milford, March 11, His earliest 
ancestors in America on both sides were English emigrants and among the first 
settlers of Massachusetts. 


1834. 


In 1815 his grandfather, Capt. William Ramsdell, then 
of Salem, Mass., purchased the farm in Milford, which descended to the second 
Capt. William Ramsdell, and was the home of the family for more than seventy- 
five years. His mother was the eldest daughter of Rev. Humphrey Moore, D. D., 
who was pastor of the Congregational church in Milford for a third of a century. 
After a course at Appleton academy, now McCollom institute, Mont Vernon, 
Mr. Ramsdell completed a year at Amherst college, but was compelled by reason 
of delicate health to retire. He continued his studies independently, however, and 
in 1857 he was admitted to the Hillsborough county bar. Soon after he was 


located at Peterberough, where he remained six years in active practive. In 1864 


he was appointed clerk of the supreme court of Hillsborough county and removed 
to Amherst, where he resided till 


1866, when the records were moved to Nashua 
and he became a resident there. In 1887 he resigned the office and resuméd 
the practice of his profession. 


After three or four years Mr. Ramsdell became identified with the City Guar- 
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anty Savings bank as its treasurer, at the same time being president of the First 
National bank. As a lawyer he was considered able and far-seeing, and many 
times in the past twenty-five years he had been appointed referee and auditor in 
important and perplexing civil actions. 

His honorable record was recognized by Gov. John B. Smith, who, on the 
death of Judge Allen, in 1893, tendered Mr. Ramsdell a seat on the supreme 
bench. The offer was reluctantly declined. Meantime Dartmouth college had 
conferred on him the degree of A. M. 

Mr. Ramsdell’s public career included ten years’ service on the board of edu- 
cation, twenty years as trustee of the public library, and many other places of trust 
and responsibility. In 1870, 1871, and 1872 he was a member of the legislature, 
where he won an enviable reputation as a debater. Many of his constituents 
remember with pride his staying qualities in the great struggle in the house in 
1871, when Brainbridge Wadleigh, having spoken on the previous question till his 
voice failed, and needing a substitute to hold the floor till morning, Mr. Ramsdel} 
stepped into the breach and spoke six hours with scarcely an intermission. 

He was a working member of the constitutional convention of 1870, and repre- 
sented the third district in the governor’s council in 1891 and 1892. Inthe Re- 
publican gubernatorial convention of 1894, composed of nearly eight hundred 
delegates, he received a flattering vote, and in the convention of 1896 he received 
the distinguished honor of being nominated by acclamation, without a dissenting 
vote. In the election that followed, he was chosen governor by the heaviest plu- 
ralities ever given a candidate in this state. 

Governor Ramsdell had served the people of Nashua in many important posi- 
tions, and many times he was earnestly solicited to stand as the Republican candi- 
date for mayor, but he declined to permit the use of his name. He had been 
identified with the temperance movement in the state. He was a director in the 
Wilton Railroad Company, in the Peterboro Railroad Company, in the Jackson 
Manufacturing Company, and in the Nashua Manufacturing Company. He also 
was a prominent member of many fraternal and social orders. 

He was a member of the First Congregational church in Nashua, and for 
many years has been prominent in this denomination in the state; he was one of 
the promoters of the erection, in 1893, of the stone church of his parish, which is 
not excelled by any structure of the kind in the state. He was also a thirty-second 
degree Scottish Rite Mason. 

Governor Ramsdell was married November 29, 1860, to Eliza D. Wilson of 
Deering, a descendant on both sides from charter members of the Londonderry 
colony. Four children have been born to them: Harry W., February 1, 1862 ; 
Arthur D., August 2, 1863; Charles T., July 6, 1865, and Annie M., December 
8, 1873. 


VERY REV. JOHN E. BARRY. 


Very Rev. John E. Barry of Concord, vicar-general of the Catholic diocese of 
Manchester, was instantly killed by a cable car on Broadway, New York, on the 
afternoon of Wednesday, November 14. 

Father Barry was born in Eastport, Me., August 11, 1836. He was educated 
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in the Academy of St. John in New Brunswick, at Holy Cross college, and the 
Montreal seminary. He was ordained to the priesthood at Portland in 1864, and 
was appointed resident pastor at Concord the following year. 

Seeing the great need of his people, Father Barry looked about for a site upon 
which a church should be erected. He purchased a lot on South Main street in 
1866, and March 14 of that year a handsome edifice was dedicated by Bishop 
Bacon of Maine. ‘The church from that day to the present has experienced a con- 
stantly increasing era of prosperity. In 1877 a spacious lot adjacent to the 
church, which was named St. John’s, was purchased by the good father’s direc- 
tion, and a rectory built. In 1883 the church edifice was enlarged, and the build- 
ing rededicated by Bishop Bradley of the New Hampshire diocese. In 1875 a 
tract of land adjoining Blossom Hill cemetery was purchased, and in 1876 was 
consecrated by Bishop Healy of Maine. 

Father Barry’s next move in behalf of his people was the purchase of land and 
erection of the Sacred Heart school and convent, and the school doors were thrown 
open in September, 1888. In 1893 an imposing memorial arch was erected at the 
entrance to Calvary cemetery, the burial-ground purchased earlier by Father 
Barry. Within this sacred enclosure rest the mortal dust of Rev. Father O'Reilly, 
first pastor of St. John’s church, and a monolith was erected over the grave. 

The magnificent property of St. John’s parish was long ago entirely free from 
debt, owing to the good management of this leader and the hearty cooperation 
which he received from his people. His last important church work was the con- 
duct of a two weeks’ mission, in which he was assisted by the Passionist fathers of 
New Jersey. He visited Europe in 1874. 

From the time of Bishop Bacon’s death in 1874 until June, 1875, Father Barry 
administered the affairs of the diocese of Portland, and until Bishop Healy was 
appointed. ‘The title of vicar general was bestowed upon him after his temporary 
active bishopric in Maine, when Bishop Healy was consecrated as the successor of 
Bishop Bacon. His silver jubilee of consecration was celebrated July 2, 1889, in 
Concord. Pontifical high mass was sung on this occasion by Archbishop Wil- 
liams of Boston. Father Barry received as a gift from his people at this time a 
purse of $1,200 in gold. 

Father Barry was an American citizen in every fibre, and manifested much 
interest in public affairs. He was for a number of years a member of the Con- 
cord school board, was three times appointed a trustee of the New Hampshire 
Asylum for the Insane, and was prominent in the advancement of the interests of 
the New Hampshire Historical Society. He was the first Catholic priest to min- 
ister to unfortunates at the state prison. 

It is safe to say that no clergyman in New Hampshire, of any denomination, 
has been more widely known or more highly esteemed, both in his own commu- 
nity and in the state at large, than was Father Barry, and his sudden and almost 
tragic death occasioned universal mourning. 


CHARLES H. HOYT. 


Charles Hale Hoyt, playwright and theatrical manager, died at his home in 
Charlestown, November 20, from paresis, after a protracted illness. 
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Mr. Hoyt was the son of George W. Hoyt, who was for some time engaged in 
the hotel business in Concord, and subsequently connected with the United States 
railway mail service. He was born in Concord, July 26, 1860, but removed with 
his parents in childhood to Charlestown, where the family residence was ever after 
maintained, and which town his father subsequently represented in the legislature. 
He received his education in a private school in Charlestown and in the Boston 
Latin school, and studied law for a time with the late Chief Justice Edmund L. 
Cushing, but abandoned the pursuit of the legal profession for journalism in which 
he was engaged for some time, first with the St. Albans (Vt.) Advertiser, and sub- 
sequently with the Boston /oes?, with which latter he was connected several years, 
in charge of the spicy “All Sorts ” 


column, and as dramatic, musical, and sporting 
editor. 


It was while on the staff of the Boston /os¢ that he developed his talent as a 
playwright. The first productions of his pen were * Gifford’s Luck” and “ Le- 
zalia.”” These plays were most successful on the local stage. 


A short time after, 
in 1883, Mr. Hoyt wrote “A Bunch of Keys.” 


This play was so successful that 
the author of it gave up journalism and devoted himself exclusively to play writing. 
He formed a partnership with Charles W. Thomas of Portland, Me., which was 
continued up to the time of Mr. Thomas’s death, in 1893, when Mr. Hoyt asso- 
ciated himself with Frank McKee, who had, for a number of years, been the busi- 
ness manager for Hoyt & Thomas. 

Mr. Hoyt’s dramatic work included “A Rag Baby,” “A Tin Soldier,” “A Hole 
in the Ground,” “A Brass Monkey,” “A Midnight Bell,” “A Texas Steer,” “A 
Trip to Chinatown,” “A Temperance Town,” “A Milk White Flag,” “A Black 
Sheep,” “A Contented Woman,” “A Stranger in New York,” “A Day and a 
Night in New York,” and “A Parlor Match.” This last play was written spec- 
ially for Evans & Hoey. The last play written by Mr. Hoyt was “A Dog in a 
Manger.” 

Mr. Hoyt was twice married. In 1878 he wedded Flora Walsh, who died in 
1893. His second wife was Caroline Miskel, who died in 1898. 

In 1894 he was unanimously elected the representative in the New Hampshire 
legislature from Charlestown, and during his service in that capacity made himself 
extremely popular with the members. Politically, like his father before him, he 
was a pronounced Democrat, and was at one time seriously talked about as a can- 
didate for governor; but as the cares of his theatrical business increased his inter- 
est in politics lessened and in his later years he gave the subject little thought. 


REV. NEWELL T. DUTTON, D. D. 


Rev. Newell T. Dutton, who died at Damariscotta, Me., November 5, was 
born in Claremont, November 5, 1840. He was graduated at Brown univer- 
sity in the class of 1870, and from Newton Theological seminary in 1873. He 
was ordained to the Baptist ministry in Warren, Me., August 19, 1873, and was 
pastor of the Warren church ten years. Later he settled in Houlton, where he 
remained for ten years, and was in Fairfield from 1893 to 1896, when he was 
elected financial secretary of Colby college. He was also a trustee of Coburn 
Classical institute and of Ricker Classical institute. 
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Dr. Dutton served as sergeant-major of the Ninth New Hampshire volunteers, 
enlisting August 18, 1862, and was mustered out with the regiment, February 1, 
1865. He served in the Maryland, Virginia, Mississippi, Kentucky, and Tennes- 
see campaigns. He was a member of the Delta Upsilon fraternity. 

He married Miss Maria Dunklee of Claremont, who, with an adopted daugh- 
ter, Bessie, and a brother, L. H. Dutton, master of the Hancock school of Boston, 
survives him. 

REV. JAMES H. FITTS. 


Rev. James Hill Fitts, for twenty years pastor of the Congregational church in 
Newfields, died there suddenly, from heart disease, November 22. 

Mr. Fitts was born in Candia, March 3, 1829, the oldest of three children of 
John and Abigail Lane Fitts. In 1858 he was graduated from the Bangor, Me., 
Theological seminary and in 1859 was ordained to the Congregational ministry. 
His successive pastorates had been at Boxboro, West Boylston, and Topsfield, 
Mass., and at South Newmarket, now Newfields, where he was installed in 1880. 
He was a zealous, faithful minister and an ideal citizen. He represented South 
Newmarket in the legislature of 1895, and was the principal agent in effecting its 
change of name to Newfields. He had long been chairman of the school board of 
Newfields and a trustee of its public library. 

He had long found his chief recreation in historical and genealogical re- 
searches, and in these lines of work had won reputation. He wrote the excellent 
sketch of South Newmarket in the “ History of Rockingham and Strafford Coun- 
ties;” had been a co-laborer with Rev. Jacob Chapman in genealogical work, par- 
ticularly with reference to the Lane family. He compiled volume of the “ Lane 
Genealogies,” published in 1897, and save for the index had completed and sent 
through the press another volume of genealogies of this large family. His his- 
torical sketches and reviews had been many. He was a man of imposing pres- 
ence, of great kindness of heart, and was beloved by the entire body of his towns- 
men. 

He leaves a widow, who was Miss Mary C. French of Candia, their marriage 
having occurred January 1, 1862, and a brother, J. Lane Fitts, Esq., of Candia. 
A sister, Miss Hannah Fitts, who recently died in Newfields, had been very promi- 
nent in work for the ‘reedmen in the South. 


MAJ. ENOCH G. ADAMS. 


Major Enoch George Adams died at his home in Berwick, Me., Sunday morn- 
ing, November 4. He was born in Bow, February 20, 1829. He graduated at 
Yale in the class of ’49. He served in the Civil War from 1861-’64 in Company 
D of the Second New Hampshire Regiment. He served as captain, and after the 
war was brevetted major. He also served on the frontier in 1865. 

He went West again in 1866, and for a number of years was lecturer for the 
Independent Order of Good Templars in Washington and Oregon. He afterward 
edited the Vancouver AXegister and later the Co/umdian at St. Helens, Ore. While 
there he held many public offices. He came East to Berwick in 1887. He was a 
very prominent figure among the Masons, being a member of St. John’s Lodge 
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and a Royal Arch Mason. He was also a member of Littlefield Post, G. A. R., 
of Somersworth. 

Major Adams was a son of Reformation John Adams. He claimed descent 
from seven Colonial governors of Massachusetts, also from some of the Pilgrims 
who came over in the Mayflower. His grandfather Sanderson fought in the bat- 
tles of the Revolution at Concord and Lexington. 


AUGUSTUS D. MERROW, M. D. 


Dr. Augustus D. Merrow of Freedom, one of the foremost physicians of Carroll 
county, died at his home October 16. 

He was born in Newfield, Me., August 8, 1827, attended the North Parsons- 
field academy, graduated from the medical department of Bowdoin college, and 
commenced the practice of medicine at Acton, Me., in 1854, and continued in 
practice there until 1867, when he removed to Freedom, where he thereafter lived 
and practised. 


His skill as a physician was marked, and his practice extended not only 


throughout Freedom and surrounding towns, but he was often called in consulta- 
tion outside of his adopted state. 

In politics he was a staunch Democrat, and was prominent in the councils of 
his party, both during his residence in Maine and New Hampshire. He was 
elected representative to the Maine legislature in 1865, and to the state senate in 
1866. 

He was twice married, first to Miss Jane Topliff, daughter of the late Dr. Cal- 
vin Topliff of Freedom, who died many years ago, and by whom he had two 
children, Edward T. and Edith L., the former now a druggist at Freedom, and the 
latter the wife of Dr. George W. Lougee, also of Freedom, and secondly to Miss 
Rose Topliff, who died in March, 1899. 
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\ll correspondence concerning admission to the Hospital should be ad- 
dressed to the Physician-in-Charge, Dr. Wallace-Russell. 

Personal application and inquiries will be attended to by the Superin- 
tendent, between the hours of 10 a. m. and 12 (Sundays excepted), and from 
2 to 3 o'clock daily, at the Hospital. 

No patient (except emergency cases) can enter the Hospital without a 
paper of admission signed by the Physician-in-Charge. 

Applications for admission from patients living at a distance from Concord 
can be made in writing, but a medical certificate from the physician in 
attendance upon the case is required. 

The Memorial Hospital is supported, aside from the money received from 
patients, entirely by private contributions from its friends. It receives no 
state aid, and has the right to refuse any application. 

The scale of prices varies according to the room and services rendered. 

Private patients pay for the professional services of their physician. 

Personal washing is at the charge of private patients. 

Patients applying for free beds must give satisfactory reference as to their 
inability to pay. 

No cases of infectious disease or of insanity are received. 

Visiting hours are from 2 to 5 p. m. 

The Superintendent will gladly receive for the trustees any gifts of hos- 
pital and house stores. 

Gifts of money for this charity may be sent throug’: the superintendent 
to the treasurer. 

The sum of $500 will support an adult's bed for one year. 

The sum of $300 will support a child’s bed for one year. 

Contributions to the endowment fund of free beds, as above provided for, 
may be made by instalments, when the donor shall, in writing, so notify the 
treasurer at the time of each payment. 
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. A Mt. Holly, N. C., mechanic was attacked by nervous 
dyspepsia about eight years ago. He could not retain his food, 
had palpitation of the heart, nervousness, vertigo, cic. “I tried 
the best doctors in Gaston Co.,” he writes, “and tried nearly 
every kind of patent medicine without relief. I suffered untold 
misery for seven years; I could scarcely walk; I only weighed 
103 pounds; the doctors said they could do nothing forme. A 
friend asked me to try Ripans Tabules, and I felt better after 
the second dose. To-day I eat krout and fat meat without any 
unpleasant feeling, for I always take a ‘ Tabule’ after eating. I 
weigh 125 pounds—my weight before I was taken sick. I was 
past doing any work for two years—last night I hunted possums 
till 2 A. M.” 


A new style packet containing TEN RIPANS TABULES in a raper carton (without glass) is now for sale at some 
drng stores—FOR FIVE CENTS. This low-priced sort is int-mied for the poor and the economical. One dozen 
of the five-cent cartons (120 tabules) can had by mai by sending forty-cicht cents to the Ripans CHEMICAL 
Company, No. 10 Spruce Street, New York—or a sincle carton (TEN TABULFS) will be sent for five cents. KIPANS 

and 
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‘TaBULES may a!so be had of grocers, general storekeepers, news agents and at liquor stores 
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PART VET eT 


There is nothing more acceptable as a gift than a 
choice portrait of a friend. We make just the kind you 
want. We have all the seasonable novelties. We have 
produced many of the finest large portraits hanging in 
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(Successors to the Republican Press Association), 


CONCORD, 


Telephone 15-3. 





Book, Catalogue, and Miscellaneous Printing, Half-tone Engraving, Zinc 
Etching, Designing, Electrotyping, Book Binding, Paper 
Ruling, Blank-book Making. 


Yo Le Le 


ESTIMATES FURNISHED AND SAMPLES SUBMITTED UPON 
APPLICATION. 


Yo Le Lo 


v e have the only completely appointed photo-engraving department in the state and 


the only electrotype foundry, and our facilities for doing all classes of printing promptly and at low 





prices are unsurpassed in New England, 




































THE GRANITE STATE 


FEED COOKER 
WATER HEATER 


The lightest, most convenient and most 


Economical Farm Boiler 


For Poultrymen, Stock Raisers and Dairymen. 


The Boiler is made of galvanized steel, The 
Furnace sides and linings are of sheet steel 
plates, Front, door and hearth of cast iron. The 
steel yy are set so as to prevent the direct heat 
of the fire from warping or burning the body of fur- 
nace. The heating capacity of fire box is very large 
and less wood is needed to produce the require 
amount of heat under the boiler than would be 
necessary if the sides were of a single thickness of 
cast or sheet iron. There is no reason why the 
furnace should not last a lifetime. The linings are 
bolted in, and can be easily taken out and replaced 
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sogads., 36 inches hgh, weighs ip lbs. 





by new at a slight cost, 

This boiler can be used for cooking all kinds of food , Gueneaeees oot ~ eaprosented 
for hogs cattle, dogs and poultry; also for heating be le a +. moncy 7 
water, preserving fruits or vegetables, boiling cider, —- undreds sold. 
making apple jell, and many other purposes for compla 











which a large cooking —- is i _ in 
Sizes: 25 gal., $12; a 17}, 100 gal 24. 

We publish a book, if Eine $25 72 Stock.” which we 

will send free if you mention the Granite Monthly when 

you write 











Gentiemen—I have used the Granite State Feed 
Cooker every day since I received it, cooking food for 
from three to four hundred fowls, and it has always 


: worked ectly. fhe rate =< ash-pit givin) Sa ae 
draft. whole g shows Zod 
GRANITE STATE EVAPORATOR Co., . mechanical skill 9 plan and manufacture. 


MARLOW, N. H. Newport por I June 18th, 897, wala ~<a 
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Universal Adjustable Index 
Invaluable as a Lesson Marker dd } nee by Clergymed, Bible 

for the Bible and Science and Health. Teachethaed Rectors. ry 


It is the most practical device yet invented for the daily study of the Christian Science Bible Les- 
sons and for Readers, as the ribbons can be dispensed with. When arranged for the week it remains 
in place no matter how often the lesson is stud:ed—does not injure the edges of the leaves—is always 
in position. The Index consists of 30 T-shaped pieces of thinnest celluloid. 

Price per Index ( ) 
1° Ser dozen Indexes) eves ee 3 99.00 ee 
Send for Circular giving full particulars. 





OMAHA, NEB. Noy. 12; 1900. 
The Universal Adjustable Index 
received, and I am very much 
pleased with it. Enclosed find post- 
office order for $2 for two more sets. 
Mrs. JENNIE S. Lewis. 
























HovusTon, TEex., Oct. 15, 1900. 
Iam using your Index and find 

it very convenient. I have also 

shown it very generally. 

LEWIS ANDERSON. 





The Index makes a very 













The above cut shows 
4 inclusive, wi:h the full 
to 10 inclusive as they 
of smaller size. 


. Easily sv: * ' M Buildin 
AGENTS WANTED. Easily ‘| V.H. Clymer @G Co., “*sy,Xduse’'n. x. 


o ruding arms Nos. 1 to . . 
Sepipyal cumbia Tate 5 acceptable holiday gift. 


may be cut off to fit books 














